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ssays in Historical 
Criticism. 


y EDWARD GAYLORD BourRNE, Pu.D., Professor 
of History. 8vo, $2.00 wet. Postpaid, $2.18. 


he story of “How Marcus Whitman. Saved 
egon to the United States” has been very ex- 
ively circulated of late years and will be found 
a large number of the most recent school his- 
es. Professor Bourne not only demonstrates 
pond a doubt that it is entirely fictitious, but also 
ws when and where it originated and traces its 
adual diffusion and acceptance down to the pres- 
year. Among the other ess te included in the 
ume are The Authorship of the Federalist; 
nce Henry, the Navigator-and The Demarca- 
n Line of Pope Alexander VI. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


ARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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EDUCATION 
MRS, MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


: *¢ Hillside,’’? Norwalk, Conn. 
Admits to leading colleges, Special studies for girls who do not 
go to college. Mrs. M. E. MEaD, Prin. 


THE MOUNT BEACON MILITARY ACADEMY? 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Situated at base of historic Mount Beacon, on high 








und, over- 


looking river ; delightful home — ; large, well ventilated, 
canny rooms, steam heat, electric 1 


ghts, pure water, excellent 
table. 
Phvsical training is compulsory, intelligent; academic instruc- 


PAN-AMERICAN, BUFFALO. 
Hotel and private house accommodations secured for visitors, 
All prices. Old established Tourist Agency. Full information 
on application. 
AMERICAN GUIDE & COURIER CO., 
220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP¢ 
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EUROPEAN PLAN. 
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Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 
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“* And they gathered themselves together in cities.” 


URBAN POPULATION 
IN 1900. 





The growth in the population of a 
country and the manner of its distribu- 
tion among cities, villages and the rural 
districts is always an interesting field 
for study and investigation. The 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


“ Four-Track Series” No. 13 gives the 
population of all cities in the United 
States of more than 8,000 inhabitants 
according to the census of 1900, and 
a comparative tabl: showing the pop- 
ulation in 1890. It also contains two 
maps in colors. 





A copy of No. 18,“ Urban Population in 1900,” 
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* Daily, including Sunday. §Stops at 125th St. 

+t Bay State Limited, all parlor cars; fare $7, including parlor 
car seat. 

Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 

Return service same hours and by same routes. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 


It includes a full line of 
H ’ Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, ist quarter century 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Roofn Appliances. 

Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 


miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and carefi 
attention. 
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ora fe Hall’s Balsam is the best cough 

“A.M Binedicine that can be bought already 

* Pari @repared. 

scot, it has been a standard remedy 

—— @or nearly fifty years; its merits 
(i re unquestioned. 

*f@ It will cure a cough or a cold 
uicker than by sending for a phy- 
ician, and at less cost. 

For sale by Druggists in three 
Street, Ba. 
My izes ; 25C., 50c., and $1.00 a bot- 
e, 
NG READING NOTICES 
nods With the most insidious forms of disease—it is not wise 
me, trifle. Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant is the natural remedy. 
Adv, 
for the 
ntury. “A SUMMER PARADISE.”’ 
nsils, To get the greatest enjoyment from your trip to the Pan- 
merican oa return by the ideal scenic route from 
iffalo via the St. Lawrence River and Rapids, Montreal, 
e, ke Champlain. Lake George, Saratoga Springs, and Al- 
ny. This journey of uninterrupted delight is a fitting 
ces. pplement to the glories of the Exposition. Stop-over 
° vileges are permitted at all points, enabling tourists to 
atin oil ake side trips to AuSable Chasm, Adirondack Mountain 
i sorts, etc. “A Summer Paradise.”” issued by the Dela- 
are and Hudson Railroad, a beautiful, illustrated, and de- 
tiptive directory of hotels and boarding houses at the fa- 
ous resorts reached by that line, sent free on receipt of 
R ents pos W. Burdick, General Passenger Agent, 
$ bany, N. ¥.—Adv. 
St. he Dyspeptic, despondent, over-worked man, will find 
Yor k Dr. Jayne’s Tonie Vermifuge a certain heaith-résterer.— 
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DON’T MARKET YOUR FURS IN TEXAS. 


Don’t expect 5% from the government, but follow the course 
of conservative wealth to the rich farms of Iowa and Missouri, 
where money brings more. We place large sums for Eastern 
corporations, but can h»ndle small amounts too. 

5% AND 6% AND SOMETIMES MORE is netted the investor and 
every doliar is secured by FIRST MORTGAGE on farms worth 
three times the amount of the loan. Established 22 years and not 
one dollar lost is our record. 


Booklet and List of Loans Free. 


BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY, 
5 Main Street. Unionville, Missour 


OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


0 Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
heloan. In last six years have placed over $300,- 
0 00.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
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further particulars. 
About Oklahoma,” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, GuTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 
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The best underclothing for 
the winter season both from the 
stand point of healthfulness and 
comfort is 


The Dr. Deimel 
Underwear. 


It insures freedom from colds. 

It keeps the body warm and 
comfortable. 

It gives tone and vigor to the 


sien CONDENSED MILK 
Booklet and samples of fabric at an 
*¢ The Linen Store.’’ fox BABI ES’mocttiens 


JAMES McCUICHEON & CO., ., Borden's Condensed Milk Co,New York. 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 
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speed and comfort. % ~ ba ye bia ~ bea 


BOULTON, BLISS & DALLETT, menegers. 
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The Schley During the Schley investi- 
pain gation, last week, much tes- 
timony concerning the fea- 

sibility of coaling Schley’s squadron at sea 
was taken. The gist of it was that ships 
were coaled on several days, and could 
have been coaled on nearly all of the days 
in question, altho on one or two days the 
weather was unfavorable. It appeared 
that the scout ships gave Schley little or 
no information at Santiago. Two or 
three of them did receive the Navy De- 
partment’s dispatch of May 2oth, saying 
positively that Cervera arrived at San- 
tiago on the 19th, but this was not deliv- 
ered to Schley. Captain Sigsbee never 
received it, but gave Schley a dispatch 
saying that Cervera had been reported off 
Santiago. Sampson wrote that Sigsbee 
told him Schley was blockading San- 
tiago by remaining twenty-five miles out 
at sea. Sigsbee now positively denies 
that he said this to Sampson. . Testimony 
as to the distance of Schley’s blockade is 
conflicting. Evans says seven miles by 
day and a greater distance at night. 
Others say much less by day and nearer 
by night. Evans testified that he over- 
took Schley at Cienfuegos on May 22d. 
Chadwick, at Key West, had given him 
the secret code for communication with 
the Cubans and had not told him to give 
it to Schley. He did not give it to him, 
supposing that he already had it. Evans’s 
testimony was not in Schley’s favor. He 
denied that he had said to Schley that 
Captain Philip started to run away at 
the beginning of the Santiago fight. A 
correspondent who was on the bridge 
with Philip had written in his notes that 
the passage of the “ Brooklyn” while 
making the loop was a close shave for the 


“ Texas.” Philip said: “ See that fellow 
going out to sea.” This he had not re- 
ported, because Philip asked him to make 
it nice for everybody. There was much 
testimony about the “ Brooklyn’s”’ loop. 
Watch-Officer Doyle, of that ship, said 
that before the turn the Spaniards were 
only 1,400 yards away, coming straight 
for the ship, and that the “ Brooklyn’s ”’ 
course if continued promised to cause a 
collision. It seemed to be his opinion 


that the loop was made in order that col- 
lision or ramming might be avoided. 


Schley, he said, was under fire during 
the engagement, and was always well 
possessed in his bearing. He testified 
that during the long chase Schley gave 
orders by signal to the “ Oregon” that 
she should use her thirteen-inch guns. It 
has been said that no orders were re- 
ceived from Schley by any ship. All 
the correspondence between Schley and 
Commander Hodgson (navigator of the 
“Brooklyn” at Santiago) concerning 
the colloquy about the loop was intro- 
duced. Hodgson testified that at the cru- 
cial point in making the turn or loop he 
suggested to Schley that there was dan- 
ger of a collision with the “ Texas,” and 
that Schley replied : “ Damn the ‘ Texas.’ 
I cannot help that. She must look out 
for herself. He will take care of that. I 
do not propose to go in any closer and 
subject myself to a torpedo attack.” At 
the beginning, when he reported to 
Schley that the Spaniards, then coming 
out, were evidently making for the 
“ Brooklyn,” Schley had said: “Go for 
them!” He was not required to explain 
fully why the loop was made. The dis- 
tance between the two ships, he said, 
when the “ Brooklyn ” crossed the bows 
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of the “ Texas,” was from 250 to 300 
yards. Signal-Officer Dawson, of the 
“ Indiana,” testified that in his judgment 
the “ Brooklyn”’ went southward 2,000 
yards in making the loop. He supposed 
she was injured and had gone out of ac- 
tion. An official report was produced, 
showing that at least 34 per cent. of the 
shells that struck the Spanish ships came 
from the “Brooklyn.” Owing to a 
controversy over a letter sent by Samp- 
son to Schley when the latter was at 
Cienfuegos, Schley’s counsel virtually 
gave notice that Sampson would be called 
as a witness. Counsel claims that in that 
letter the word “Santiago” was inad- 
vertently written when “Cienfuegos ” 
was intended. This the Navy Depart- 
ment does not concede. 
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The Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts have renominated 
Governor Crane. At the con- 
clusion of the formal business of their 
convention Senator Hoar delivered an 
eloquent address in honor of the memory 
of President McKinley. In the course 


Political 
Affairs 


of his remarks about additional legal 
safeguards recently suggested for the 
protection of Presidents and the restraint 
of anarchists, he said: 


“But we cannot give up free speech or 
constitutional liberty because of the danger 
of a recurrence of such crimes. We cannot 
abandon free speech or constitutional liberty 
for fear of Guiteau or Czolgosz. The restrain- 
ing of free speech and of the free press, dis- 
agreeable as are their excesses, must come in 
the main from the individual’s sense of duty, 
and not by law.” 

The Democrats of the same State have 
nominated for Governor Josiah Quincy, 
formerly Mayor of Boston. Silver was 
not mentioned in their platform, and Mr. 
Olney and other Gold Democrats are 
again prominent in party councils. In 
New Jersey the Democrats have nomi- 
nated James M. Seymour, the present 
Mayor of Newark. To the great sur- 
prise of a host of people, the Tammany 
Democrats of New York have chosen 
Edward M. Shepard, of Brooklyn, as 
their candidate for Mayor. The Brook- 
lyn Democrats, under the direction of 
their old leader, “ Boss” McLaughlin, 
desired the nomination of the present 
Comptroller, young Mr. Coler, who has 
thwarted so many of Tammany’s 
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schemes. They knew that the strength 
of the reform candidate, Seth Low, was 
great and growing in Brooklyn Borough. 
“ Boss ” Croker would not accept Coler, 
but at last he consented to nominate 
Shepard. Various theories as to Croker’s 
course are held by those who think that 
Shepard in office would not be his tool. 
One is that the Boss foresaw defeat and 
desired to accomplish the political ruin 
of Shepard, who has denounced Tam- 
many in the past. This is the opinion of 
ex-Mayor Hewitt. Mr. Shepard is a 
successful lawyer and forcible public 
speaker, who has been active in politics 
on the reform side in Brooklyn. Four 
years ago he supported Seth Low, who is 
now his opponent. In that campaign he 
declared that “the career of Tammany 
Hall” was “the most burning and dis- 
graceful blot upon the municipal history 
of this country.” Tammany, he as- 
serted, represented “a grinding tyranny 
of blackmail.” In short, he attacked 
Croker and his organization with all the 
force at his command, and was not less 
vigorous in his support of Low. His ac- 
ceptance of the nomination now recalls 
some of his recent political wanderings. 
Having been a prominent Gold Demo- 
crat, he went over to Bryan in 1899 and 
presided over a Bryan mass meeting in 
1900. He declares now that he is “ ab- 
solutely free from obligations ” to Croker 
or any other politician, and that he stands 
on his character and record. 
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It is too early in its ses- 
sions for any conclusive 
action to have _ been 
taken on any subject by the Episcopal 
Convention, now meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. The time has been taken up with 
organization and preliminary services. 
The burning topic of ritualism was 
thrown into the arena at the very begin- 
ning in the sermon by Bishop Morris, 
of Oregon. He has been in Oregon for 
thirty-five years, and he feels that the 
great East has only little knowledge of 
or interest in the greater West. He 
spoke of the inadequacy of the force of 
laborers for the mighty field, and then 
burst out with the exclamation: 


The Episcopal 
Convention 


“ What folly it is for us to be wasting time 


- over frivolous controversies, over copes and 


mitres, candlestick and incense, postures and 





SURVEY OF 


attitudes and other unmeaning puerilities. 
What veritable tithing is this of mint, anise 
and cummin, while we are omitting the weight- 
ier matters of judgment, mercy and faith for 
these countless number of our brethren to 
whom we were commissioned to carry the 
Gospel of Christ in its simplicity and power, 
and which is to them as yet an unheard of 
story.” 

There were ritualists among the bishops 
who listened to this sermon attired in 
purple miter and stole, and, indeed, the 
75 bishops who walked in the procession 
were in their regular ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, many with their academic hoods. 
Rev. John S. Lindsay, D.D., LL.D., of 
St. Paul’s Church, Boston, was elected 
presiding officer of the House of Depu- 
ties, over Dr. William R. Huntington, 
D.D., of Grace Church, New York, by a 
vote of 234 to 116. Up to the time of 
writing the House of Deputies has been 
considering the successive sections of the 
new Constitution. The House of Bish- 
ops has given consent to the use of mar- 
ginal readings of Scripture at the dis- 
cretion of clergymen, by a vote of 47 to 
31. 
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Sir Thomas 


Lipton 
has failed again to 
win the “ America’s ” 
cup, but he will take back with him 
across the Atlantic the respect and even 
the affection of all Americans who are 


We Keep the 
“America’s” Cup 


interested in manly and _ honorable 
sport. The “Columbia” won three 
races in succession, but the boats were 
so evenly matched that her actual time 
for the three races of ninety miles in all 
was better than “Shamrock II’s” by 
only three minutes and twenty-seven 
seconds. The first attempt came to noth- 
ing, for lack of wind. “ Columbia” won 
the first race, on September 28th, over a 
triangular course, in light weather, by 
37 seconds actual time, and 1 minute and 
20 seconds corrected time. On the 2d 
inst. the boats were again called off the 
course, for lack of a breeze. The Ameri- 
can yacht’s second victory was won on 
the 3d, over a triangular course, the last 
leg being a beat to the windward. This 
appeared to be a decisive contest, for the 
challenger was outsailed at every point, 
although, as Sir Thomas said, the 
weather was just what she wanted. The 
wind was Io knots at the beginning, and 
it freshened to 15, and at times was blow- 
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ing even 18 knots. Both boats were 
handled with rare skill, and they cov- 
ered the 30 miles in only 3% hours. In 
the first ten miles “ Columbia” gained 
22 seconds; in the second she added 30: 
and on the final beat to windward her 
gain was just two minutes. This gave 
her the race by 2:52, actual time, and by 
3:35 when her allowance of 43 seconds 
was added. “She is the better boat,” 
said Sir Thomas; “ the fault of my boat 
is in her model. The course was a per- 
fect one, and it was perfectly guarded.” 
On the 4th inst. the final race was sailed. 
This was 15 miles to leeward and return, 
the wind blowing 10 knots at first and 
then falling away. A closer contest of 
the kind was never seen. On the way 
out “ Shamrock II” gained 49 seconds, 
but on the return trip “ Columbia” al- 
most made up this loss, and crossed the 
line only 2 seconds behind the chal- 
lenger. She won, not by her actual time, 
but by her time allowance of 43 seconds, 
which placed her 41 seconds ahead. But 
for two or three errors of judgment in 
tacking, on the part of his sailing mas- 
ter, this race would have been taken by 
Sir Thomas. His sore disappointment 
did not prevent him from cheering the 
victors or from commending heartily his 
own sailors. The races had been won, 
he said, in the most honorable way, and 
the victory had gone to most worthy 
men. It is pleasant to remember that the 
contest was marred by no mishaps or 
disagreeable incidents. ‘“ Shamrock II” 
is clearly the most dangerous challenger 
ever brought across the Atlantic to try 
for the old cup. The cost of the yacht is 
said to have been $300,000, and Sir 
Thomas’s expenditures in chasing the 
cup this year and two years ago, includ- 
ing the price paid for his steam yacht 
“ Erin,” are estimated to have been $1,- 
250,000. 

a 

Throughout the is- 
land of Cuba there 
‘was a_ remarkable 
exhibition of popular interest in commer- 
cial reciprocity on the 3d inst., when 
merchants, bankers, planters and revo- 
lutionists united in a demonstration of 
their desire for a new trade agreement 
with this country. It was a general holi- 
day. In Havana a procession of 15,000 
people escorted a committee of business 
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men to the residence of General Wood, 
to whom was addressed a petition for a 
reduction of the duties of the United 
States upon Cuban sugar and tobacco. 
In Santiago 8,000 people responded to 
the call of the Chamber of Commerce 
for a meeting in support of a similar pe- 
tition or memorial. Meetings for the 
same purpose were held in all the towns, 
and telegrams asking for the desired re- 
duction of duties were forwarded to 
Washington from every municipality. 
The demonstration in Havana included 
formal commendation of the military 
government and an expression of grati- 
tude to General Wood and the nation 
which he represents. This expression 
was noticeably emphatic in a letter from 
the bankers, who explained that they had 
joined the planters, merchants and man- 
ufacturers’ associations in asking for a 
reciprocal trade agreement because the 
outlook was dark and they desired to 
avert an impending industrial crisis. 
Even an organization led by Gualberto 
Gomez was found among those that 
united in making the appeal to General 
Wood. In his response the latter ex- 
pressed a desire to assist the petitioners, 
saying that the American people did not 
realize the economic condition of Cuba, 
as shown in part by the sale of Cuban 
sugar below the cost of production. Dis- 
patches from Havana say that the people 
are beginning to understand how the 
welfare of the island depends upon its 
commercial relations with the United 
States, and that this demonstration will 
probably cause the formation of a strong 
annexation party. Annexation senti- 
ment, it is said, is more apparent than 
ever before. The appearance of it is 
due, probably, to the growing impor- 
tance of industrial and trade questions, 
and to the rising influence of merchants, 
bankers, planters and manufacturers, 
substantially all of whom are annexa- 
tionists. The Constitutional Convention 
has been formally dissolved by order of 
General Wood, its work having been fin- 
ished. Such changes in the electoral law 
as were recommended by him were ac- 
cepted, and a committee to act for the 
Convention with respect to the elections 
was appointed. The number of deaths 
in Havana in August was 480, against 
an average of 902 since 1889. The death- 
rate was only 22.24; there has been no 
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smallpox in the city for a year, and in 
the five months ending with August 
there were only three deaths from yellow 
fever, although the average for the cor- 
responding period since 1889 had been 
226. Heretofore the epidemic of this 
disease has generally been at its hight 
at the end of August. 


& 


The official report shows 
that the massacre of 
American soldiers at 
Balangiga, on the Island of Samar, was 
the most appalling event of its kind in 
the history of the insurrection. Altho 
only twenty-four men were known to 
have escaped, out of a total of seventy- 
five, and eleven of these were wounded, 
there was at first some hope that all the 
missing had not been killed, and it was 
supposed that the officers were among 
those who got away. But it now appears 
that forty-nine men (all of Company C, 
Ninth Infantry) were killed, that their 
bodies were mutilated and burned, and 
among them were the three officers, Cap- 
tain Thomas W. Connell (West Point, 
94), First Lieutenant Edward A. Bum- 
pus and Strgeon-Major R. S. Griswold. 
The company was attacked while at 
breakfast, at 6.45 A. M., by 400 bolomen, 
200 coming up in front and as many in 
the rear. The assailants, many of whom 
had taken the oath of allegiance, were 
led by the Presidente, or Mayor, of Bal- 
angiga, who had pretended to be a friend 
of the Americans; and the signal for the 
movement was the ringing of the convent 
bells. Our soldiers were caught with- 
out their arms, but there was a desperate 
struggle to regain the rifles. Many of 
the Americans were killed in a hand-to- 
hand fight in the mess hall. The at- 
tacking forces were assisted by 95 Fil- 
ipino prisoners, who appear to have been 
released when the signal for the assault 
was given. The Americans seem to 
have sold their lives dearly, for 140 Fili- 
pinos are said to have been killed in the 
fight. An avenging force found the 
town deserted and burned it. The Ninth 
Infantry, a very old regiment, has a fine 
record. It fought at San Juan hill, and 
lost its Colonel (Liscum) with several 
other officers at Tientsin. Letters 
written by officers of the regiment in 
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- August indicate that there was no lack 
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of caution. Constant vigilance was nec- 
essary, because the hostile natives were 
active and full of cunning. One officer 
wrote that it was a blunder to reduce the 
armed force in the islands. Filipinos 
pretending to be peaceful, he said, were 
waiting for an opportunity to strike. 
“The blow may first be felt,” he added, 
‘in some out of the way place like this 
Island of Samar.” Stern measures will 
be taken now to subdue the insurgents in 
that island.—A new branch of the secret 
society called Katipunan has been dis- 
covered at Tarlac, the purpose of the 
members being to slaughter the Ameri- 
cans. Its chief officer is the Mayor of 
Banoang, and among those who have 
joined it are members of the new Insular 
Constabulary, to whom arms were re- 
cently given by the Government. Plans 
had been made for an uprising at an early 
date. The worst form of guerrilla war- 
fare prevails in Tayabos and Batangas. 
—With respect to the application of the 
Commercial Cable Company for cable 
landing privileges on the islands, Attor- 
ney-General Knox will prepare an opin- 
ion as to the effect of the Paris Treaty. 
The company controlling the cables in 
Asiatic waters obtained from Spain ex- 
clusive rights for the Philippines, and 
claims that under the treaty we are bound 
to uphold Spain’s agreement or conces- 
sion.—There is a controversy at Manila 
between the military government and the 
Supreme Court over a military prisoner 
whom General Chaffee refused to give 
up on a writ of habeas corpus. The 
General says that it would be disastrous 
to the influence of the army if the Court’s 
position should be sustained. A major- 
ity of the members of the Commission 
are said to be in agreement with the 
Court on this question. 


5 


The British trade returns 
for August of this year 
in comparison with last year show a fall- 
ing off which must add to the general 
uneasiness in England over her commer- 
cial condition. Only one branch of in- 
dustry shows a good increase, and this 
is due to peculiar reasons. The export 
of cotton goods has advanced 22 per 
cent. in quantity and 18 per cent. in 
value over the export for August of last 
year. But this is ascribed to the fact 
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that last year India was suffering from 
famine and had not the means of buying 
foreign goods, and, moreover, altho there 
is an increase over August of last year, 
there is a decrease of 23,000,000 yards 
as compared with August of 1899. The 
largest loss is in coal, which is accounted 
for by the new export tax. Woolen and 
worsted goods have fallen off £169,288 
from the exports of the preceding Au- 
gust, and pig iron shows a considerable 
decrease. Imports have also decreased, 
but not with the same uniformity as the 
exports. Here the heaviest loss has been 
in raw materials and chiefly in wood, 
owing perhaps to lesser activity in build- 
ing. Sugar has suffered a very marked 
falling off. The trade balance for the 
month shows that the imports exceeded 
the exports by $30,000,000. As for our 
own trade with England, the report 
shows that British imports from Amer- 
ica were about £7,425,000, against ex- 
ports amounting to only £915,000. In 
this connection we may mention two 
special items of trade. The British Con- 
sul at Bilbao has commented on the im- 
portation of American railway engines 
into Spain. He says that the orders 
were all offered to British manufactur- 
ers in the first instance, but that they 
finally went to America because the en- 
gines could be delivered more quickly 
from this country, and because the 
American prices were lower. He says 
that the American engines are built to 
last only seven years, whereas some of 
the British built engines have been in 
active use for forty or even fifty years. 
On the other hand, the American design 
of engine seems simpler to the Spaniards 
and better adapted to their use. More 
significant, perhaps, is the proposed pur- 
chase of the Ogden Tobacco Company, 
of Liverpool, by the American Tobacco 
Company. This proposed purchase has 
excited a good deal of comment in Eng- 
land, and recently the directors of Og- 
den’s declared publicly their reasons for 
considering the American Tobacco Com- 
pany’s offer. They say that Ogden’s was 
selected because of its good financial 
standing, the American company having 
determined to purchase or build factories 
in England so as to compete directly 
with European trade. The directors say, 
moreover, that the capital of the Ameri- 
can company is about £50,000,000, 
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whereas the capital of Ogden’s is less 
than £500,000. As the American com- 
pany had avowedly set aside, for the pur- 
pose of establishing British and Euro- 
pean trade, a sum of £6,000,000, they 
felt that it would be impossible to com- 
pete against such an organization and 
that it would be better for the owners of 
stock in the company if they sold out to 
the American company on the terms of- 
fered. The entire amount to be paid by 
the American company is £818,000. The 
chairman of the directors declared that 
the situation, divested of patriotic trim- 
mings, was simply that the shareholders 
were now offered a handsome price for 
their property. If the offer had been re- 
fused and the threatened competition fol- 
lowed, the shares of the company in two 
years would probably be but half their 
present price. 


Further reports which 
have come to this coun- 
try in regard to the 
sinking of the British turbine torpedo- 


The Disaster of 
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boat destroyer “ Cobra ” give no explana- 
tion of the real cause of the disaster. 
The “ Cobra” was on her way from the 
contractors’ yard at Newcastle to Ports- 
mouth when almost without warning she 
buckled and sank on the Outer Dowsing 
Shoal, off the Lincolnshire coast. Of 
the boats launched only one dinghy with 
twelve men aboard escaped swamping. 
One of these survivors publishes in the 
London Telegraph this account of the 
wreck: 


“We struck at half-past seven yesterday 
morning. The sea was high, and there was a 
nasty cross sea. Just about sunrise I went on 
deck to see what was up. She continued to 
roll heavily, and then all of a sudden she struck 
the shoal and the waves in a moment broke 
over her. Alarmed by the force of the shock, 
every man came up on deck, and one-half of 
the men were in their berths at the time, and 
had no time to dress themselves. The seas 
began to roll over the forecastle, and a few 
moments later the vessel broke in two, fore 
and aft. Somebody gave the order to clear 
the boats away, tho who it was I do not know, 
but I had already commenced to do this. 
There was a whaler and a dinghy aboard, and 
three collapsible boats. There was, however, 
some difficulty experienced with these, and 
whether they were ever got out or not I do not 
know. The whaler and dinghy were got out, 
but I believe the whaler was swamped; she 
never took the water right. I myself cut the 
dinghy clear, and then, as the after part of 
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the vessel was rising, I could see there was 
no hope of remaining on her, and we launched 
the dinghy into the water. Directly she was 
in the water several men boarded her from 
the ship. Most of the remainder of the crew 
jumped into the water, from fear of being 
taken down in the vortex, as no one knew the 
depth of the water around; besides, every 
moment an explosion of the boilers was feared. 
Several unfortunate fellows, however, re- 
mained on board till the last. We en- 
deavored to get in the track of steamers, and 
I tried to attract attention by waving a stok- 
er’s towel at the end of a boat hook, but 
several steamers passed without noticing us. 
At last, after a weary and trying ten hours in 
an open boat, we were rescued by the P. and 
O. ‘ Harlington.’ ” 

Lieutenant Bosworth Smith, who was in 
command of the vessel, died at his post. 
After giving the few orders that were 
necessary, he stood on the bridge with 
folded arms, perfectly calm, until the 
sinking vessel carried him down. Chief 
Engineer Percy stood by his side until 
the last moment, when he dived into the 
sea and was picked up by the dinghy. 
The coroner’s jury in their verdict in re- 
gard to the men lost declare that they 
were drowned through the buckling of 
the boat from unknown causes. A diver 
found the “ Cobra ” lying bottom upward 
in fifteen fathoms of water. Her plates 
had not been stove in, and there was no 
sign that she had touched a rock or 
sand. She had broken close to her boil- 
ers, the ends of the plates exposed re- 
sembling a cane that had been snapped 
across the knee. 


Some time since we 
reported the passing of 
the French Religious 
Associations Act, ingeniously planned to 
suppress any association or order which 
acknowledged an authority other and 
greater than the Government. The time 
has now lapsed in which applications for 
authorization under the new law were to 
be sent in, and already many monks and 
nuns are leaving the country. There are 
in all 16,468 religious establishments in 
France; reports differ as to the exact 
number of these which have submitted 
to the new requirements. The corre- 
spondent of the London Times says that 
only a little more than half have done so. 
The chief recusants are the Jesuits, As- 
sumptionists, Carmelites and Benedic- 
tines, who refuse to admit a power high- 
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er than the Church. It is believed that 
the law was aimed chiefly at the Jesuits 
and Passionists, the former especially 
having made themselves obnoxious to 
the Government by their writings. The 
Jesuit schools in Paris and the provinces 
are to be reopened under new ecclesias- 
tical teachers. Six hundred nuns have 
gone to Spain. It is stated semi-official- 
ly that the communities not applying for 
authorization under the law, and not dis- 
persing, will be prosecuted immediately. 
Liquidators will be appointed for those 
that have dispersed. 


a 


The Famine Commission of India 
has handed in its report, and the 
Government has passed a resolution re- 
viewing the report in detail. From this 
resolution we learn that the total number 
of persons who died during the famine 
year was 1,000,000, three-fourths of 
whom belong to the Bombay presidency. 
The death rate was particularly high in 
Gujerat and Ajmere, due to the fact that 
there were epidemics in both these places, 
and that many dying immigrants came 
into them from adoining States. The 
Government resolution declares that the 
distribution of relief during the rains 
saved thousands of lives, and that alto- 
gether the relief erred on the side of ex- 
travagance rather than of meagerness. 
In conclusion it says: 


India 


“The Commission makes a series of impor- 
tant suggestions as to the improvement of the 
condition of the agricultural classes, recom- 
mends a greater elasticity of revenue collection 
generally, and particularly in the districts of 
Bombay Deccan, the establishment of agri- 
cultural banks, the encouragement of land im- 
provement, the expenditure of a larger share 
of the State funds on irrigation works, and the 
paying of wider attention to measures for in- 
creasing the knowledge, intelligence and thrift 
of the cultivators. Particular attention is in- 
vited to the indebtedness of the cultivating 
classes in Bombay Deccan, and some very radi- 
cal measures of reform are advocated. The 
recommendations of the Commission in all 
these respects will be considered in detail with 
due respect to the authority attaching to them. 
The Governor-General welcomes them in the 
expectation that they will lead to a number of 
most beneficial reforms.” 


The financial and trade reports of India 
are also in, and from them we gather that 
India is in a fairly prosperous condition. 
In his financial statement Lord George 
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Hamilton goes so far as to say: “ Since 
the territories of the East India Company 
passed over to the authority of the Crown, 
I doubt if any Secretary of State has 
been able to make a more satisfactory 
statement.” Notwithstanding the fact 
that famine has prevailed in India for 
three years the finances of the country 
have been, on the whole, prosperous. In 
1899-1900 the famine expenditure was 
over £3,000,000, and yet the revenues not 
only met this unusual charge, but left a 
surplus of nearly £3,000,000. Expecting 
a continuance of the famine the Secre- 
tary of State made provision ‘in the fol- 
lowing year for a large deficit, but it ac- 
tually turned out that a surplus remained 
of over a million and half pounds. The 
outlook for the current year is very good. 
In connection with this statement of Gov- 
ernment finance it is interesting to com- 
pare the trade reports of India for 1900- 
1901. Notwithstanding the calamities of 
the last five years trade has continued 
good. It is particularly noticeable that 
the rupee has remained practically stable 
in value (1s. 4d.). The following table 
will show the imports and exports for the 
last three years: 


1898-99. 1899-1900. 1900-01. 
£ £ £ 

millions. millions. millions. 
Imports of merchandise. 50.21 53.93 
Imports of treasure (net).... 6. 8.67 6.90 


58.88 60.83 
Exports of Indian merchan- 


40.55 69.71 


2.19 2.14 


72.74 71.85 


181.62 132.68 
13.86 11.02 


From this table it is seen that imports of 
merchandise have risen in value while 
exports have steadily declined. On the 
other hand, however, the total trade val- 
ues of the country have increased. The 
report shows that the exports from Eng- 
land have in many important products 
suffered from foreign competition. Thus 
the United States has been sending to In- 
dia large supplies of gray goods, whereas 
France and Germany are sending consid- 
erable quantities of colored goods. Bel- 
gium is rivaling England closely in the 
export of iron and steel ; and in hardware 
and cutlery Germany and Austria-~-Hun- 
gary have united with Belgium in push- 
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ing England. In exports the most strik- 
ing decline is in wheat, which was only 
50,000 hundredweight in 1900-1901, 
against 19,520,000 hundredweight in 
1898-1899. This, of course, was chief- 
ly due to the failure of the crops. The 
export of rice also has been greatly de- 
creased, owing to the famine years. 


& 


A new method adopted by 
England in dealing with far 
away border races is not 
without interest. In recent years the 
Indian Government has been troubled 
chiefly by the Mahsud and Waziri tribes, 
which inhabit the mountainous countries 
between the Punjab and Afghanistan 
and who control important military roads 
between those two countries. In 1888 
Mr. R. I. Bruce came to this territory 
from Baluchistan, where he had been 
trained in the methods of Sir Robert 
Sandeman. This method was to deal 
directly, not with the people of the tribes, 
but with the maliks (chiefs). In the 
case of the Mahsuds, however, this meth- 
od failed completly, for the reason that 
the tribe among them is essentially demo- 
cratic and that the maliks, who were paid 
by the Government, possessed little or 
no influence over the people. Further- 
more, in this particular case Mr. Bruce 
made mistakes in choosing men who 
were not really the headmen of the tribe. 
Matters were in confusion and Afghan 
agents took advantage of the state of 
affairs to win over the Mahsuds to their 
side. The Mahsuds grew constantly 
more restless, and in 1894, under the 
leadership of Mullah Powindah, a fa- 
natic religious leader, they attacked a 
party of English, killing and capturing a 
considerable number of men. For this 
and other reasons the Mahsuds owed 
large sums of money as indemnity to the 
English, but continually delayed pay- 
ment. Now a new method of dealing 
with the tribe has been introduced. In- 
stead of treating with the maliks the 
Government officers try to get at the 
whole people, and their success now 
looks probable. On May 3d of this year, 
for instance, a large number of tribes- 
men assembled at Jandola to confer with 
the British officers. An eye-witness of 
this jirgah, as such a conference is 
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called, gives this amusing account of the 
proceedings: 

“ At first the prospects seemed hopeless. 

The jirgah would meet in a large circle on 
the stony plain; they would listen to the repre- 
sentations of the British officers; they would 
storm and abuse each other and all shout at 
once; maliks would fling stones at one another 
and even shake each other in their rage; the 
assembly would break up into little sections 
sitting apart, each deaf to the petty concession 
or compromise which alone offered a way out. 
For four long days they wrangled in the plain; 
but at last, after untiring efforts, the ‘ Politi- 
cals’ were able to report a hope of settlement. 
On the fifth day the Commissioner, who had 
hitherto held himself in reserve, met the whole 
jirgah in person, and after a grand debate 
lasting two days, in the course of which every 
grievance was ventilated and every difficulty 
threshed out, a full agreement on all the main 
points of contention was attained, and the seals 
of the maliks, witnessed by all the tribesmen, 
set to a documentary record, by the fulfilment 
of which it was hoped that the fine would be 
paid and the blockade be over within a limit 
of another few months.” 
The blockade mentioned has been adopt- 
ed by the English in place of the puni- 
tive expeditions to force the Mahsuds 
to pay the indemnities due. The method 
of the blockade is simple and effective. 
A cordon of troops, militia and border 
police patrol the borders for 300 miles. 
All Mahsuds resident in British territory 
were compelled to return to their native 
State before the blockade began. A re- 
ward of 20 rupees was offered for every 
Mahsud captured beyond the borders of 
the tribal territory; trade or intercourse 
of any kind between the Mahsuds and 
the outside world was absolutely pro- 
hibited, with the exception of exports to 
one Indian town paying a tax of 50 per 
cent. toward the fine. The Mahsuds are 
dependent largely for the necessities of 
life on supplies obtained from without, 
and consequently they suffer great dis- 
tress from the blockade and are rapidly 
paying off the indemnities. The only 
difficulty met by the British has been in 
connection with the blockading troops 
themselves. The officers and men em- 
ployed in this duty have to undergo the 
most disagreeable service, which gives 
them neither the pleasures of peace nor 
the excitement of war. They have also 
to take great pains not to offend the 
blockaded people. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties the native Sepoy troops em- 
ployed have done their duty most effect- 
ively. 





Reminiscences of the Elder Silliman and the 


Elder: Dana 


By the Hon. Frederick J. Kingsbury 


[Mr. Kingsbury, a leading citizen of Connecticut, has never permitted his large business interests to absorb his 
time to the exclusion of matters of literary, educational and social importance. This is evidenced by his long term 
of service as president of the American Social Science Association and his much longer term of service on the 


Yale Corporation, as well as by his contributions to magazine literature. 


From the first Professor Silliman dates the 


beginning of the scientific movement in America, which of itself attests the value of reminiscences like these, now 


so rare as to be precious.—EpirTor. ] 


ENTERED Yale College in 1842. 
Altho under Professor Silliman’s 
influence great progress had been 

made in scientific instruction within a 
few previous years and Yale easily led 
the colleges of the country, yet, compared 
with the present time, the scientific cur- 
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riculum was of the most meager de- 
scription. 

Professor Silliman lectured to the 
junior and senior classes on chemistry, 
mineralogy and geology. There were 


no text books and no recitations. There 
were occasional oral examinations on the 
ground covered by the lectures. I re- 
member some of these. If a young man 
did not answer promptly, or could not 
answer at all, to the question asked, the 
Professor kindly invited him to state 
what he remembered on any other topic 
which had been the subject of the lec- 
tures. Usually this so entirely bewil- 
dered him that he took his seat at once. 
“Jones,” I remember his ‘once asking, 


altho the name was not Jones, “ what is 
the effect of elevation on temperature? ” 
Jones, who was fat and slow, drawled 
out, “ Why, the higher up you get the 
hotter it grows.” On being politely in- 
formed that thus far the reverse had 
been found to be the case and invited to 
give his views on some other topic to be 
selected by himself, he remarked that 
he thought he was out when the class 
went over that, and sat down. 

Another man was called on to give the 
composition of printers’ ink. He de- 
clined. ‘“ Why, every printer’s boy 
knows that,” said the Professor with a 
look of surprise. “ Yes, sir, but I never 
was a printer’s boy,” was the reply. It 
was said that one young man being asked 
by a young lady friend in town how he 
liked chemistry, replied with emphasis 
that it was the worst smelling study he 
had had, so far, and he perfectly hated 
it. These specimens will do by way of 
illustration. Some of the boys passed 
their examinations with more credit, but 
all passed. Chemistry and “such” did 
not count on marks. Of course, there 
was nothing in the nature of laboratory 
work for the ordinary student. Profess- 
or Silliman had published a chemistry 
in two very considerable volumes, con- 
taining a great amount of diffuse infor- 
mation on that and other subjects, and 
the students were invited to buy and read 
it, but I don’t think many of them com- 
plied with the request. My impression 
is that in our senior year a smaller and 
more compact book, by Fownes, was 
recommended, but I cannot recollect that 
there were any recitations from it. The 
chemical lecture was given in the labora- 
tory, a one-story building in the interior 
of the quadrangle which had once been 
the college kitchen and dining-room. It 
was given at the noon hour (i.e., from 
12 to 1). And as the lower classes had 
no recitations at this hour and the lec- 
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tures were free to all, and I had a mild 
fancy for natural science and general in- 
formation, I began to attend these lec- 
tures freshman year and followed them 
up with more or less regularity through 
the whole four years. I also bought and 
read Silliman’s Chemistry, and I also at- 
attended the mineralogical and geologi- 
cal courses, which came later in the year, 
in the same way; so that compared with 
most of the class I really picked up quite 
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a smattering of information, but I could 
no more have analyzed the simplest sub- 
stance than I could have created it out- 
right. 

Professor Silliman was an elegant man 
in appearance, tall, erect, with a fine car- 
riage and courtly manners. He was eas- 
ily the “show card” of the college and 
came to the front as a matter of course 
on all occasions of ceremony. He was, 
too, an accomplished lecturer. He was 
a brilliant and almost uniformly success- 
ful experimenter. He could work with 
his hands and talk with his mouth at the 
sarne time, a trick which any one who 
has not tried it will find not to be so easy 
as it looks. If a thing went wrong, in- 
stead of etaring at it, as T have seen men 
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do, in blank astonishment, he would, with- 
out a break, go right on telling how and 
why the thing had failed and all about it; 
frequently in this way making a failure 
more instructive than success. It is true 
that he was very discursive, running off 
into collateral matters at the slightest 
suggestion ; telling, for instance, how he 
once came pretty near losing his eye- 
sight by an explosion in the laboratory 
when he was alone; how, feeling his way 
to the water tank and washing out his 
eyes, he then sat down to wait for some 
one to come; how he was led home blind- 
fold and kept for many days in a dark- 
ened room, and I think it quite likely, 
tho I do not remember that he mentioned 
it, that he quoted from the poetical works 


' which Mrs. Silliman read to him during 


his enforced confinement. He also add- 
ed that he had entirely recovered and 
that “ his eye was not dim nor his natural 
force abated.” It was, however, said 
that Professor Olmsted offered to hold a 
quill pen for him while he cut the point, 
the length of his arm not being sufficient 
for his eyesight. Such little jokes of 
the professors on each other were not 
uncommon and used to give a spice to 
college life. 

“This mineral, young gentlemen,” 
Professor Silliman would say, “ is found 
in the town of Trumbull, in Fairfield 
County, in this State; and, by the way, 
I had the honor of being born in Trum- 
bull. I ought to have been born in Fair- 
field, but it happened in this wise: the 
British fleet was lying in the Sound just 
then and threatening the towns along the 
coast, of which most of you are doubt- 
less aware that Fairfield is one. My 
father, who was a general in the Ameri- 
can army, was absent from home on the 
duties connected with his position, and 
under these somewhat trying circum- 
stances my mother, who was a brave 
woman, but deemed discretion likewise 
essential, prudently retired to the town 
of Trumbull, some miles in the interior, 
where soon after I was born. As I was 
saying, young gentlemen, you will find 
this mineral in the town of Trumbull, 
and a fine old town it is. I never had 
occasion to be ashamed of my birth- 
place.” 

There was a wing or half transept 
from the chemical lecture room, entered 
by a side deer. This was reserved for 
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ladies and was usually occupied at lec- 
tures by thirty or forty girls from the 
boarding schools, and other ladies, young 
and old. This gave the students a fine 
view of the girls, also vice-versa, and I 
think tended to render the science of 
chemistry popular, especially as the Pro- 
fessor explained why, on scientific prin- 
ciples, a bright silver tea pot was prefer- 
able to all others. He also gave instruc- 
tions how to take ink spots out of dresses 
and gave a quantity of other valuable 
information which the female mind was 
peculiarly adapted to receive and digest. 
He said, inter alia, that when he was a 
young man a gentleman would as soon 
have gone into the presence of ladies 
barefoot as with boots on—pumps and 
knee breeches were the style. When he 
said this everybody was wearing boots. 
Now the pendulum has swung half way 
back as far as shoes and knickerbockers. 
There were some very pretty girls on 
those side seats. I still remember a green 
velvet bonnet in the front row. I some- 
times still see the face that was only 
partly hidden by it. It is now sur- 
mounted by gray hair—the eyes were 
gray then—nunc dimittis—I am as bad 
as Professor Silliman. 

The geological lectures were given in 
a building which has long since disap- 
peared, but which, I think, was also origi- 
nally a kitchen and dining hall—the up- 
per floor was wholly given up to the 
mineralogical cabinets; the geological 
lecture room was on the first floor. The 
lectures were profusely illustrated by 
large drawings, the work of Mr. Robert 
Bakewell, an English artist then living 
in New Haven, and holding the some- 
what nominal position of instructor in 
drawing and perspective in the college. 
He was, Professor Silliman informed us, 
the son of an English geologist, and was 
therefore supposed to know how mega- 
theriums and such things ought to look. 
There were awful pictures, too, of a 
world which was red hot inside and boil- 
ing out in spots where the crust was 
thin, in a way which inclined the specta- 
tor to stand on one foot as if he felt the 
heat there and then. . 

We were told that the “days” of 
Genesis were periods of tinknown and 
verv uncertain duration and that it took 
a great deal of time—viewed accotding 
to our ideas—to make and finish a world, 
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but there was always plenty of it—that 
is, of time. 

Prof. S. F. B. Morse was then living 
in New Haven. He had just then suc- 
ceeded in getting his telegraphic inven- 
tion into workable shape. Professor 


Silliman told us all about it and what a 
remarkable man Professor Morse was, 
but he said he much doubted whether 
the thing would ever prove of any prac- 
tical utility, as the wires would have to 
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be strung on poles in the open air, and 
there were so many mischievous men and 
boys about that it was very doubtful if 
it could ever be kept in working order. 
He also told us how he had been em- 
ployed to report on a Virginia gold mine 
and found it very promising—but in 
some way he had caught on to the fact 
that it had been “ salted ’—that is, the 
gold had been put there for him to find, 
and so he had brought their little scheme 
to grief. What wonder that he was 
suspicious of human nature? Yet I 
think he always preserved the personal 
faculty of being imposed upon by a tale 
of distress. 

The. mineralogical lectures were de- 
livered in part in the mineralogical cabi- 
net, where we could see the minerals 
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through glass doors, and also as the 
Professor held up specimens in his hand. 
He had a very kindly nature, but, as I 
have said, his faith in mankind was not 
profound. “This, young gentlemen,” 
he would say, “is a diamond. It is not 
a very beautiful or a very valuable one. 
Still, it is a diamond and pure carbon. 
We used to pass them around for the 
class to look at, until we lost two or 
three. Now we don’t do it. I am sorry 
to say so, young gentlemen, but I speak 
from long experience when I say that in 
every hundred young men there are as 
many as three who will not hesitate to 
steal; therefore we no longer pass the 
diamonds around.” 

To me this mineralogical cabinet was 
a palace of wonders and I never tired 
of looking at it. There was the great 
meteor, weighing almost a ton, of pure 
iron—the beryl nearly a foot in diameter 
—the slabs of flexible sandstone—and 
other wonders without number. One 
case contained the crystalographic mod- 
els of Professor Dana. They were the 
work cf his own hands and were made 
by cutting sheets of window glass in the 


form of the planes of the various crys- 
tals and binding them together by slips 
of paper pasted along the angles. It was 
a work requiring great scientific knowl- 
edge, much mechanical skill and infinite 


patience. Doubtless solid glass crystals, 
ground and polished into the precise 
form, would have been more elegant, but 
they would be beyond the means of men 
of more wealth than a young student of 
mineralogy making his own way in the 
world, and they would have been no bet- 
ter. Still there was always to me about 
them an atmosphere of genius and pa- 
tience striving without adequate means 
to attain the best results, which was beth 
eloquent and pathetic. 

About this time several cases were 
filled with the elegant coral specimens 
which Professor Dana had brought from 
the Wilkes expedition and which added 
much to the attraction of the cabinet to 
both scientific and unscientific visitors. 

I think it has been the fashion in some 
quarters to speak rather slightingly of 
' Professor Silliman’s scientific attain- 
ments; but it should be remembered that 
when he came into his professorship the 
science of chemistry was in its infancy. 
He was appointed professor in 1802. 
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Priestly, the discoverer of oxygen, did 
not die until 1804. What was needed in 
Silliman’s time was that a general no- 
tion of chemistry as a science—of its 
importance and its possibilities—should 
be as widely diffused as possible, and this 
was the work which Silliman did. What 
would Sir Humphrey Davy or Sir 
Michael Faraday have done in the way 
of instruction before an audience of Hot- 
tentots? And, so far as scientific, chemi- 
cal knowledge went, we were all Hotten- 
tots when Silliman began his popular 
lectures. No amount of nice analysis 
would have done for the world what he 
did in creating intelligent audiences and 
a clientele which should make possible 
the labors of future chemists. 

The great audiences which flocked to 
hear him in all our large cities year after 
year learned enough to wish to know 
more and were stimulated to read and 
study, and in a few years young men 
were turning their attention to the sci- 
ences as a profession and were doubtless 
soon more familiar with many details 
than their accomplished and inspiring 
teacher, but it was he who had given the 
impulse. One of his most noted and 
brilliant courses of lectures ‘was on 
geology, delivered at the Lowell Insti- 
tute in Boston. I suppose it is to these 
lectures that Dr. Holmes alludes in his 
whimsical explanation of the Roxbury 
pudding stones: 

“There’s many a thing that’s twice as queer 

In somebody’s lectures that we hear, 

And those are true you know.” 

How much he enjoyed telling each 
successive class how, when he first took 
up the subject of mineralogy, he gath- 
ered the whole stock of minerals be- 
longing to the college into one 
candle box and took them with him 
to Philadelphia, “to my distinguished 
friend, Dr. Hare, who acted as my Adam 
and named my animals for me.” I am 
tempted to stop here and tell what a 
candle box is, but something must be 
left for the imagination. I will say, 
however, that its capacity is about a 
half bushel. 

Professor Dana returned from the 
famous Wilkes expléring expedition the 
summer that I entered college. I saw 
him in New Haven occasionally, and 
two years later he came there to reside 
permanently. He was not officially con- 
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nected with the college during my course, 
but he gave several lectures by request 
in connection with Professor Silliman’s 
geologic instruction. I remember in par- 
ticular one of much interest on the for- 
mation of the coral islands and lagoons 
and the habits of the coral insect. He 
was at that time preparing his reports 
on that portion of the scientific work of 
the expedition of which he had charge. 
He had already a national reputation as 
a clear thinker and profound scholar in 
mineralogy, geology and some depart- 
ments of biology. I do not remember 
how or when I first made his acquaint- 
ance, but I think it was during these 
two years, as I seem always to have 
known him after leaving college. His 
look, his step, his whole carriage was 
alert, active, decided, cheery, friendly, 
encouraging. He was a pleasant man 
to meet even on the street. His bare nod 
seemed to say, “Good morning. Glad 
to see you—busy now. Call again.” 
Some years after my graduation I re- 
member being present at a meeting of 
the Connecticut Academy of Sciences; 
the meeting was held in Dr. Fitch’s par- 
lor, and its object was to listen to Pro- 
fessor Dana’s views on the creation and 
distribution of the animal kingdom. As 
I remember his view at that time (very 
likely it was modified later) he believed 
that all the animal kingdom except man 
was created in great numbers and in 
many different places, so that the earth 
was promptly supplied with living organ- 
( This 
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was long before Darwin had turned the 
old scientific reasoning upside down, and 
I think even before Chambers’s “ Ves- 
tiges of Creation,” although I am not 
sure of this.) Man, Professor Dana 
then believed, was created a single indi- 
vidual—in short, he followed literally 
the hypothesis of the book of Genesis— 
tho I do not think he went so far as to 
say that Eve was made of one of Adam's 
ribs. I rather think he ignored Eve al- 
together. Woman’s rights were imper- 
fectly understood at that time. Dr. 
Fitch, the college preacher, however, had 
no doubt on the subject. He preached 
to us in the chapel that the world was 
created in six solar days; that it was 
begun very early Monday morning and 
finished, and everything put away, Sat- 
urday before sundown, so that the Sab- 
bath might be properly begun at that 
hour in accordance with established New 
England custom, which in this way had 
received divine sanction. Some of the 
boys said that he had a sermon going to 
show that the snake which tempted Eve 
was a remarkably handsome specimen 
and not of the poisonous kind and that 
its length was four feet five and a half 
inches, and they gave his reasoning to 
prove it. This discourse, however, | 
never had the pleasure of hearing from 
Dr. Fitch myself. As to his view of the 
Creation, Professor Silliman told us a 
different story and so we had our ¢hoice. 
I think we kept Dr. Fitch’s view for _ 
Sundays and believed Professor Silliman 

the rest of the weck. 
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By Florence Earle Coates 


TRANSIENT city, marvelously fair, 
Humane, harmonious, yet nobly free, 
She built for pure delight and memory. 
At her command, by lake and garden rare, 
Pylon and tower majestic rose in air, 
And sculptured forms of grace and symmetry. 
Then came a thought of God, and, reverently,— 
“ Let there be Light!” she said; and Light was there. 
O miracle of splendor! Who could know 
That Crime, insensate, egoist and blind, 
Destructive, causeless, caring but to smite, 
Would in its dull Cimmerian gropings find 
A sudden way to fill those courts with wo, 
And swallow up that radiance in night? 
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The Higher Administration of Affairs in the 
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N the political horizon of the Fili- 
pino the government of the mu- 
nicipality looms much the largest. 

Despite having just come through a rev- 
olution whose proclaimed end was inde- 
pendence, the average native of these is- 
lands is not very particular as to who is 
in power at Manila, provided an endless 
chain of taxation is not worked to that 
center through his pockets; is concerned 
with his provincial government only 
when, for some reason, he has to attend 
court at the capital; but feels himself vi- 
tally affected in all that concerns the run- 
ning of his own town. 

These facts are recognized in the form 
of provincial governments recently es- 
tablished by the Philippine Commission 
as a part of the new civil régime in the 
Philippines. The provincial govern- 
ments are intermediary between the cen- 
tral power at Manila and the people clus- 
tered in the towns and their outlying dis- 
tricts. To a degree, to be sure, the pro- 
vincial lines are tribal lines; as Pampan- 
ga, for instance, is the home of the Pam- 
pangans, while the adjacent province of 
Bulacan is the home of pure Tagalogs. 
But Spain’s provincial barriers were also 
to some extent artificial, and the Com- 
mission has, in the main, adopted them 
as administrative units because the peo- 
ple are used to them. 

The Philippine province, under the 
new civil régime, might be called a sort 
of blend of our State and county govern- 
ments at home, with much more likeness 
to the latter. The provinces are also, as 
a rule, about the size of our large coun- 
ties in the Middle West, averaging per- 
haps 800 square miles; but their popula- 
tion, ranging from 50,000 to 600,000, is, 
on the average, far greater than that of 
our counties at home. 

The Provincial Government Act fol- 
lowed right on the heels of the Municipal 
Code in the first week of last February. 
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After organizing under it five provinces 
north of Manila the Commission started 
on its trip to the south of Luzon, and the 
other islands of the group, organizing on 
this trip nineteen provinces in all parts 
of the Archipelago. During June the 
two remaining provinces in Southern Lu- 
zon and ten in Northern Luzon were or- 
ganized, and there now remains only to 
deal with Samar of the well settled and 
civilized districts of the Archipelago. 
The Moros and wild tribes of Mindanao 
and the Sulu Archipelago are to have 
special government, as are the wild tribes 
of Northern Luzon. Mindoro, the Cala- 
mianes Islands and Paragua will then re- 
main to be dealt with; they have never 
had garrisons of our troops, nor do they 
present special difficulties. 

In order to make the Provincial Act 
applicable to a given province, it is nec- 
essary to pass a special act with provision 
to this effect. The method followed by 
the Commission is to go to the capital of 
each province, meet the officials of the 
various towns there assembled, and hold 
a public session, as in Manila, discussion 
being open to all. In this way the local 
officials get information as to the new’ 
system of government, and the Commis- { 
sion gets the necessary local information 
for its special act. In this special act 
the salaries and the per diem for travel- 
ing expenses of the provincial officers 
are fixed, as is the amount of the treas- 
urer’s bond and the place to be the cap- 
ital of the province. Special conditions 
necessitating a minor amendment to the 
general Provincial Act are also met by 
the proper clause being inserted in the 
special act when it passed. 

Judge Taft always precedes the ger- 
eral discussion by a full explanation to 
the delegates of the new system of gov- 
ernment being implanted in these islands 
by the United States. The following in- 
troductory speech of his, made when the 
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province of Batangas was organized on 
May 2d in the town of Batangas, cannot 
be improved upon, and has the merit of 
being an official statement : 


“The Municipal Code provides for the es- 
tablishment of -governments in each town 
which are completely autonomous. To the 
town government is given control of the 
streets, of the public health, of improvements 
within the inhabited portion of the town. The 
policing of the town, the lighting of the town, 
the furnishing of water to the town and other 
municipal purposes are confided to the town 
oficers. The Municipal Council levies and 
raises taxes on real estate for the purpose of 
helping to support the public schools, through 
a board constituted in the town itself, partly 
by appointment and partly by election. The 
schools, with the assistance of the Division 
Superintendent, appointed by the General 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at 
Manila, are to be conducted according to one 
general system of public instruction in the 
islands. 

“Tndeed, it is not too much to say that the 
municipal government has more to do with 
the health and general happiness of the people 
than any other branch of government. And 
that, as I have said, is entrusted entirely to 
the representatives elected by the people. 

“There are two other branches of the gov- 
ernment—the provincial government and the 
central government of the archipelago, at 
Manila. The military government, of which 
General McArthur is the Military Governor, 
is now the central. government, and to him 
in his civil capacity the provincial government 
now to be established here will report. The 
military government will, on the first of July, 
be succeeded by a civil central government. 
Then we shall have three branches of civil 
government.in these islands. 

“The provincial government has two main 
functions. One is the collection of all taxes 
levied for the province and for the munici- 
palities, through the Provincial Treasurer. 
The other is the improvement of roads, 
bridges and public buildings, where roads 
and bridges are not within the inhabited por- 
tion of the towns. 

“Another function of the provincial gov- 
ernment, exercised through the Provincial 
Governor, is the supervision of the municipal 
governments, to the extent that he is required 
to visit every municipality twice in the year. 
and to receive complaints from the people of 
neglect and dishonesty on the part of any mu- 
nicipal official in the discharge of his duties. 
Now, it is well not to misunderstand the func- 
tion of the Provincial Governor with regard to 
the municipal officers. Within the lawful dis- 
cretion entrusted to the Municipal Council and 
the municipal officers, the Provincial Governor 
cannot interfere at all. For instance, how 
much taxes, within the law, shall be levied 
by the Municipal Council, cannot ‘be controlled 
by the Provincial Governor at all. What the 
size of a. school house shall be, how. much 
shall be devoted to the schools beyond the 
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amount required by law, whether a particular 
street shall be improved, whether a system of 
water supply shall be undertaken, whether the 
streets shall be lighted in a particular way— 
all these things are in the discretion of the 
Municipal Council and not to be controlled 
by the Provincial Board at all. 

“But if the Provincial Governor finds that 
a municipal officer, the President, say, is 
engaged in using his office to squeeze money 
out of some of the citizens of a town, is en- 
gaged in dishonest practices with reference 
to public licenses, is stealing money that be- 
longs to the town or is failing to attend to his 
duties and failing to attend the meetings of the 
Council, all these things he can take into con- 
sideration; and if he finds the charges based 
on them to be true he can suspend the guilty 
officer and refer the matter to the Commission. 
So long as the President is acting within his 
power, the Governor has no control over him, 
even tho he may differ with him as to the 
wisdom of what he is doing. 

“The same distinction is to be borne in 
mind when I go on to call your attention to 
that section of the Provincial Government Act 
which permits the chief executive of the is- 
lands to suspend a Provincial Governor. The 
same distinction runs through that section, to 
wit: That the Governor of a province may be 
suspended for violating the law, but not for 
exercising his lawful discretion, however much 
the chief executive may differ with him as to 
matters of procedure. 

“T should like to call attention to a some- 
what analogous provision in the matter of 
the confirmation of the election of the Pro- 
vincial Governor by the Councilors of the 
towns of a province. There is a section of 
the Provincial Government Act that provides 
that the Commission shall confirm the election 
or shall reject the person elected on three 
grounds: First, his loyalty to the Government 
of the United States; second, his eligibility 
under the law, viz., that he is a native of the 
islands or a citizen of the United States and 
is also a qualified elector; third, that he has 
been fairly elected. Now the Commission 
passes only on those three questions. If it 
finds that he is a loyal man, that he is eligible, 
and, finally, that he has been fairly elected, 
the Commission has no power to reject the 
man returned on the ground that he is un- 
fitted, or, indeed, on the ground that he is 
dishonest. If the people desire to elect an 
incompetent man or a dishonest man, the Com- 
mission, in passing the law, thought it best to 
let the people, for the time being, lie in the 
bed which they had made for themselves. 

“T only mention these instances to show 
that the municipality is independent of the 
provincial government when acting within the 
law, that the provincial government is in- 
dependent of the central government when 
acting within the law, and that we have three 
branches of government independent of each 
other, which secures complete local self-gov- 
ernment. 

“The function of the central government, I 
might go on to say, is, in its legislative de- 
partment, that of a legislature for the entir< 
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Archipelago, and, in its executive department, 
the raising of taxes for the purpose of public 
works, improvement of harbors, etc., the es- 
tablishment of a judicial system and the gen- 
eral supervision I have already mentioned of 
the provincial and municipal governments. 

“We have in hand to-day the formation of 
the intermediate government. That, as you 
know, is made up of five officers—the Provin- 
cial Governor, the Provincial Secretary, the 
Provincial Treasurer, the Provincial Super- 
visor and the Provincial Fiscal [Prosecuting 
Attorney]. The Legislative Board of the 
province consists of three of these officers— 
the Governor, the Treasurer and the Super- 
visor. The scope of its legislative powers 
covers the laying of taxes within the limits 
fixed by law and the control of all public 
improvements. The Provincial Secretary is 
the Secretary of the Provincial Board and the 
Provincial Fiscal is its legal adviser, as well 
as being the prosecutor of the crimes in the 
provinces and also being the legal adviser of 
all the municipalities of the province. In ad- 
dition to his functions as a member of the 
Provincial Board, the Governor is the execu- 
tive head of the province. He is the repre- 
sentative of the province, controls the police 
and makes the examination into the conduct 
of municipal officers to which I have referred. 

“The Provincial Treasurer collects all the 
taxes and supervises the assessment or valua- 
tion of the property for the purpose of levy- 
ing taxes. He makes the assessment or valua- 
tion of property through two boards—a 
Municipal Board, composed of the President 
and Treasurer of each town, together with 
a deputy of the Provincial Treasurer, and 
the Appellate Assessment Board, of which 
he is a member, and which is the Provincial 
Board itself. I might also add that the Treas- 
urer examines the accounts of municipal of- 
ficers. 

“The Supervisor carries out the directions 
of the Provincial Board as to the improvement 
of roads, the construction of bridges and public 
buildings and the purchase of supplies. He 
must be a civil engineer and surveyor. 

“The Treasurer, Secretary and Supervisor 
are all appointed. Vacancies occurring in 
those officers after next March are to be filled 
under the provisions of the civil service law 
by competitive examination, open to Filipinos 
and Americans alike. The Fiscal is appointed 
and not subject to examination, because, in 
order to get his degree and admission to 
practice before the Supreme Court, he must 
have passed a satisfactory examination.” 


The resources of the provinces, vary- 
ing so greatly in size and population 
(Marinduque, the smallest, having six 
towns; Cebu, the largest, ‘sixty towns), 
are naturally very different. The salary 
list, as fixed by the Commission, has va- 
ried from $5,400 (in Masbate, where it 
is at present but $2,640, the impoverished 
condition of the people made it necessary 
to combine officials with another proy- 
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ince), to $12,100, American currency. 
Salaries have been distributed thus: Gov- 
ernor, $720 to $3,000; Secretary, $800 to 
$1,800; Treasurer, $1,200 to $3,000; Su- 
pervisor, $1,300 to $2,500 (except in 
Masbate) ; Fiscal, $800 to $1,800. 

The practice of most of our States as 
to paying Governors less than other offi- 
cers who have more work to do but to 
whose position not so much honor at- 
taches, has been followed in fixing sala- 
ries of Governor and Treasurer, except 
in Cebu and Iloilo, where the same sala- 
ries were named for both offices. The 
Treasurer, upon whom falls the burden 
of the collection of taxes for all the 
towns and for the province, is the hard- 
est worked official in the list, has the 
largest measure of responsibilities and 
powers, and must give a good-sized 
bond. In every case he’ has been an 
American, and thus far officers from the 
volunteer service, who had been in 
charge of internal revenue collections 
under the military government, have 
been named. Americans have been put 
in this place for these avowed reasons: 
(1) That an object-lesson in honest 
financial administration might be given 
in the Philippine Islands; (2) because on 
this officer will fall next year the burden 
of initiating the land tax and it is neces- 
sary to have a man who is familiar with 
the system as it obtains in the United 
States. 

In fourteen of the twenty-three prov- 
inces thus far organized, natives have 
been appointed as Governor. The other 
nine provinces have military officers as 
Governor; but in all but one of these 
that step was taken on the petition and 
at the urgent request of the Filipinos 
themselves. In some cases this was be- 
cause a military officer had so gained 
their affection and esteem by good treat- 
ment that they wanted him to initiate 
their government for them; in other 
cases it arose from the fact that they 
were so split into factions that they pre- 
ferred an American to the triumph of 
rivals. In several instances petitions for 
Americans were turned aside by the Com- 
mission and Filipinos were named. In 
any event, this appointment as Governor 
is but provisional. Next February, and 
every second year thereafter, this officer 
is to be elected by secret ballot in a con- 
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vention of the Councilors of all the mu- 
nicipalities in the province, taking office 
on the first Monday in March. 

The Supervisors are all Americans, 
and will continue to be so for some time, 
as there are no properly qualified civil en- 
gineers and surveyors among the natives 
of the islands. It will thus be seen that, 
for the present at least, the Americans 
will form in all cases two-thirds of the 
Provincial Board, the governing body of 
the province, and, where the Governor is 
not a native, the entire board. Consider- 
ing what are, as outlined by Judge Taft, 
the chief functions of the provincial gov- 
ernment—viz. : Tax collections and finan- 
cial administration, making of public im- 
provements, etc., involving the establish- 
ment of a new system of taxation, such a 
step is deemed necessary. Jn no one of 
the public sessions held in the various 
provinces has objection been raised that 
too small a measure of self-government 
was being given to the natives in respect 
to provincial administration ; the general 
attitude has rather been that an unex- 
pectedly large share in this government 
was put in their own hands. In every 
province provision has been made for a 
meeting of the presidents of all the towns 
at the capital twice or four times a year 
(as seemed best to the delegates assem- 
bled to meet the Commission), to bring 
to the attention of the Provincial Board 
special grievances or needs and to confer 
on methods of municipal government. 

The Supervisor will naturally be very 
useful as a member of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, and, when the new land regis- 
try system is inaugurated, its supervision 
will devolve upon him. The Provincial 
Board is permitted to levy up to three- 
eighths of 1 per cent. on the assessed 
valuation of all lands and buildings in the 
province, and they must levy at least one- 
eighth of 1 per cent. annually and expend 
it for the construction and repair of roads 
and bridges. Any piece of work involv- 
ing a cost of more than five hundred dol- 
lars must be advertised for bids. 

Natives are filling the post of Secre- 
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tary and Fiscal (Prosecuting Attorney). 
They must speak and write Spanish, and, 
after January Ist, 1906, English also. 

The relations of these new govern- 
ments to the military power of the United 
States in the Philippine Islands were 
thus stated by Judge Taft at Boac, capi- 
tal of Marinduque, on May Ist: 


“ With the establishment of civil provincial 
government here now and the establishment 
of civil courts next month martial law will 
not prevail here. Of course you understand 
that, after a war such as has been carried on 
here and elsewhere, conditions will still not 
be such as they will be after a year of peace. 
For the purpose of assisting the civil authori- 
ties in maintaining order, it will be the policy 
of the Government of the United States to 
keep at the proper places military forces. But 
martial law here means that every one is sub- 
ject to arrest if the military commander be- 
lieves it necessary for the public interest. 
That condition of things ceases with the estab- 
lishment of civil government and civil courts. 
After that time everyone arrested will have 
the right to be informed as to the cause of 
his arrest, and to have an éxamination at once 
made into the cause of his arrest and the ques- 
tion of his guilt; and he will be tried entirely 
bv civil tribunals. That is what we mean by 
civil liberty. 

“ There will be no relationship of subordina- 
tion whatever between the new civil govern- 
ment and the military commander here. But 
the Governor of the province will be charged 
with the maintenance of order, and if he finds 
himself unable. with the ordinary police force, 
to subdue lawlessness, he will be able to call 
on the military commander to assist him. The 
military commander will not thereby be sub- 
ordinate to the Governor. Thé military forces 
will be auxiliary forces for the suppression 
of disorder, exactly as they are in the United 
States. But, when the military forces move 
to accomplish something, then the method by 
which they do it is, of course, completely sub- 
ject to the orders of the military commander.” 


What the form of the new civil central 
government of the Philippines is to be 
will. be known ere this can be published 
in the United States. Judge Taft’s words 
are more than merely expository; they 
express a confidence in the ability of the 
Filipino people to take from the very out- 
set a very large share in their own gov- 
ernment, and a confidence that their 
good-will toward us will justify the 


change from’a military to a civil régime. 
Mantra, P, I. 





The 


Present Condition of Football 


By Walter Camp 


(Mr. Camp, as most of, our readers are aware, is one of our best authorities on amateur athletics, and is specially 


known as the leading football expert in the United States. 


He is Graduate Adviser in Athletics at Yale University 


his alma mater, and is the author of many books and essays on sporting subjects.—Epiror.] 


ITH the advent of October come 
visions of the football gridiron. 
To some, for example, the boy 
who is trying for his team and expects 
to “ get on” and make his reputation, the 
vision is a rosy one. To others, anxious 
mothers for instance, whose sons are on 
the “ ’varsity ” teams, the vision is that 
of a period of worry tempered with won- 
dering pride at the prowess of the boys, 
but interspersed with the darkest fore- 
boding of some accident and a long 
drawn sigh of relief when December 
comes and the sons are uninjured. But 
these are individual views. The main 
body of the public and the average un- 
dergraduate begin to feel symptoms 
of the approach of football fever, and to 
look forward to the days of absorbed in- 
terest in the progress of this or that team 
and the development of the few leaders 
as indicated in the practice contests. 
Steadily the interest grows until by the 
time of the big matches in late Novem- 
ber excitement is at its hight, and the 
man, who, when in close contact with the 
universities, can avoid something of the 
absorption is indeed non-responsive. 
There are two points of interest to the 
football loving public which grow large 
when the fall season approaches. These 
are the question of rules, and the ques- 
tion of championship. There. have been 
times when alterations in the rules have 
produced most decided changes in the 
style of play, and changes which affected 
the spectator as well as the player. Hence 
the interest of the public in this point. 
Regarding the second, there is always 
’ a great deal of rather absorbing specula- 
tion as to what will prove to be the 
strongest football team in the country, 
and under the present existing: schedules 
it is not always possible to reach a final 
conclusion that shall be satisfying on that 
point. 
This season the rules have not been se- 
riously altered, and the changes are more 
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in the interest of officials and captains, 
enabling them to be quite positive as to 
the interpretation, rather than of any spe- 
cial moment to the spectators. 

A point often brought up, and one 
which has always received more discus- 
sion than almost any other connected 
with the sport, is whether the rules can 
or could be so altered as to eliminate the 
danger of accident. There are certain 
years when the game seems to be particu- 
larly prolific of temporary cripples. This 
matter has been argued out so many times 
that the very existence of the sport is 
probably conclusive evidence that the in- 
juries are not in the main sufficiently se- 
rious or lasting to overbalance the good 
derived from the game. This is true not 
only here, but in England and her col- 
onies. The game always survives. . At- 
tacks may be made upon it, but in the long 
run it seems endowed with a sufficiently 
enduring vitality, and that most naturally 
ought to be taken as a fair evidence of the 
satisfaction that its adherents or victims 
find in it. But can the rules be made bet- 
ter in this respect? Can they be made 
such as to eliminate more of the acci- 
dents? This is a question that has been 
put to the Rules Committee many times, 
and their actions during the last seven. or 
eight years have been based upon their 
desire, as far as possible, to make the 
rules such as to lessen the chances of 
physical injury, and reduce those injuries 
to the minimum. So far as rules are 
concerned, it seems impossible to go any 
further along this line unless it is under- 
taken to eliminate the feature. of personal 
contact from.the game. _ That would, 
most players and enthusiasts believe, elim- 
inate football altogether, or, rather, take 
away so much of it as to leave nothing 
worth considering. If there must be per- 
sonal contact, there will be more or less 
injury, and the extent to which rules can 
be of assistance in eliminating that in- 
jury has probably already been exploited 
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to the limit. It has been suggested that 
the game is now too much played with 
the hands and bodies, and too little with 
the feet, and that tackling should be done 
away with. Those who wish that have 
merely to go to the association game, 
which has been attempted many times, 
and is played more or less in this country. 
There is no reason why, if that is the 
point to be achieved, any other rules than 
those of the present English association 
game should be adopted. Looking at it 
from all sides, and considering that there 
are teams which play through their prin- 
cipal matches without injury, and that the 
really serious injuries are extremely rare, 
one may be justified in saying that the 
rule makers can only watch contingen- 
cies in the game, and prevent dangerous 
ones by ruling whenever and wherever 
they threaten to come in. This is sus- 
ceptible of proof by reference to the past. 

Many instances might be cited of the 
effect of legislation upon the play in this 
particular line. But in the main such 


instances do not point very directly to the 
elimination of physical injury. For ex- 
ample: There was a time when the game 


was seriously threatened, not because so 
many men were being injured while play- 
ing it, but because it was losing its inter- 
est to the spectators and the players as 
well on account of unsettled contests. 
This was at the time of what was known 
as the “ block game ”—when one side or 
the other securing possession of the ball 
would retain it for practically an indef- 
inite period without advancing it or ac- 
complishing any result. Legislation was 
then invoked, and it proved simple to put 
an end to this unsatisfactory feature. 
But when it came to legislating solely 
for the purpose of eliminating or lessen- 
ing injuries, there has always been so 
much discussion as to what was the real 
cause of these injuries that legislation 
has halted, and, where it was put through, 
it has had no very marked effect. Exam- 
ple of this kind is that legislation which 
is directed against momentum plays. 
These momentum plays, as they were 
called, consisted of grouping a mass of 
men at a certain point and getting them 
under headway on the run before the ball 
was put in play, and before the opponents 
were able to concentrate on the attacked 
point. This often resulted in one or two 
men being made objects of concentrated 
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attack by some five or six, and these five 
or six moving at a considerable rate of 
speed. It is true that this style of attack 
did cause injuries, but whether these in- 
juries were more frequent or greater from 
this particular play than many other 
forms of interference has always been a 
mooted point. Probably in the case of 
school teams this momentum play was all 
that it had the bad name for being, but in 
the principal games of the colleges it 
never seemed to quite carry out its death 
dealing reputation. At all events it was 
legislated out of existence, and to this day 
those who believed in it as a strategic 
play still argue that it had no undue tend- 
ency to lay men up. Some of the rules, 
however, have been in smaller points of 
great assistance in preventing minor in- 
juries. For instance, rules regarding pil- 
ing up on men, unfair tackling, and trip- 
ping. But this kind of legislation has ap- 
parently reached its limit, and, as stated 
above, there is no further step possible 
save that of the elimination of personal 
contact. 

Such alterations as have been made in 
the rules for this season promise not to 
operate in any way to change the charac- 
ter of the play. Any progress or reces- 
sion in methods will not be brought about 
by legislation. The particular points 
that have received attention by the rule 
makers have been those which especially 
interest officials rather than players, and 
they are more the result of the experi- 
ence of men acting in that capacity. The 
spectator can congratulate himself upon 
this because some years back, when legis- 
lative interference was at its hight, if one 
may so speak, the spectator became used 
to the game and the style of play in one 
season, only to find himself completely at 
sea the next season. In one year he 
would see the momentum plays develop- 
ing with astonishing rapidity, and would 
become much interested in them and their 
eventual outcome, only to find the next 
season that they had been ruled out. Now 
the game is beginning to crystallize, and 
no spectator can complain this season, at 
any rate, that legislative interference has 
altered the character of the sport. The 
player must be equally glad, because he 
has no new rules to learn, and the plays 
with which he became familiar last year 
and the year before are still possible so 
long as they prove effective. The actual 
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changes in the rules cover the following 
points: Safety ; measuring the advance of 
the ball; extended delay of the game, and 
forfeiture ; method of putting the ball in 
play at the side line; interference in the 
rush line, and penalties. 

Specifically, they are as follows: 

In Rule 4 a further definition of a safe- 
ty has been made to cover the case of 
a man attempting to kick the ball out 
from behind his goal line, but making 
such a poor kick that it crosses the side 
line extended before it reaches the goal 
line. Such a play by the old rules would 
have been equivalent to giving the oppo- 
nents atouch down. But this seemed too 
severe a penalty, and a rule has been 
made that such a kick shall result in a 
safety. 

As to the measuring of the distance 
gained on downs, it has been customary 
among some referees to measure to the 
middle of the ball. Others have meas- 
ured in different ways, but in order to 
make it clear and uniform, it has been de- 
termined that the forward point of the 
ball shall be taken as the line of measure- 
ment. And by forward is meant that 
point of the ball which is nearest to the 
goal line of the side not in possession of 
the ball. 

Serious delays have in big matches 
been pretty well eliminated. But in 
some smaller contests there has been a 
spirit exhibited of intentional and unfair 
delay. which needed attention. A side 
after delaying two minutes would be or- 
dered to play by the referee, and the rule 
read that they must play within two min- 
utes after they had been ordered to play, 
which would thus really give them four 
minutes of delay. Now the rule is al- 
tered so that the referee can inflict a pen- 
alty after the expiration of two minutes, 
and at the same time declare the game 
forfeited at the end of those further two 
minutes’ warning. In this way the side 
will not only lose distance by delay after 
two minutes, but will also forfeit the 
game if they still refuse to go on at the 
end of the second two minutes. 

As to touching the ball in at the side 
line, and then kicking it out, the rules 
did not explicitly state that a man should 
kick it ten yards on such a play. As this 
was evidently an oversight, it has been 
rectified so that a man- who proposes to 
make this play by touching the ball in 
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and then kicking it, may not dribble it, 
but must kick it at least ten yards. 

In the matter of penalties it was found 
that it would sometimes happen that the 
offending side might receive an advan- 
tage by the infliction of a penalty, and 
this has been so altered that it is now be- 
lieved that the punishment will always 
fit the crime; at any rate, in so far as its 
being directed against the criminal and 
not against the victim. 

As to the second point, the decision or 
award of a championship. There was a 
time when no college sport was complete 
without a championship, no season that 
could be rounded out without a pennant 
and its final award. In the early days 
there were large associations in baseball, 
football, and the like, and elaborate 
schedules arranged which provided for a 
satisfactory settlement of the issue. There 
were, it is true, sometimes cases of ties, 
but the plan of the association was to de- 
termine the champion team or nine for 
the season. The associations, however, 
gradually fell apart. Attempts were made 
to continue the principal ones, but as a 
rule they failed, and, so far as the large 
Eastern universities are concerned, the 
present situation is one in which there are 
no leagues or associations. Individual 
agreement arranges the schedules, and 
there is practically no machinery for de- 
termining the championship. In addi- 
tion to this there has grown up a general 
feeling that sport should be viewed more 
for sport’s sake, and that while it is 
pleasanter to win than to lose, the idea of 
a definite championship fought out among 
the various teams was rather prejudicial 
to this idea. There have been many sug- 
gestions made as to a method for-deter- 
mining superiority. The simplest from 
a public standpoint, and the one that has 
been most frequently put forward, has 
been that Harvard should play Pennsyl- 
vania, and Yale should play Princeton, 
and the two winners of these two matches 
should meet a week later and thus deter- 
mine the question of superiority. This, 
from a practical standpoint, would be a 
pretty conclusive demonstration of su- 
periority, but it is doubtful if such an ar- 
rangement would be accepted by all four 
of them at any one time, altho there might 
be occasions when one or more of the 
quartet would be willing to take it up 
on this assumption. The chief objec- 
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tion, and one that militates against the 
possibility of its being effected, is espe- 
cially in the minds of athletic committees 
that it adds still another exciting element 
to what is already regarded as a suffi- 
ciently absorbing season. . 

Hence there is no shadow of doubt that 
the direct organization of an association 
combining Yale, Harvard, Princeton and 
Pennsylvania for the purposes of settling 
a football championship would be met 
with strong disfavor, because of that 
very tendency it would have to lead to- 
ward an even greater abandonment of the 
fall season to “ the reigning sport.” In 
the old times such an arrangement was 
possible, because the interest was far 
more confined to the players themselves, 
whereas now it permeates the entire uni- 
versity. 

But whether there be any nominal or 
actual championship, this year’s foot- 
ball season promises to be especially en- 
grossing. The downfall of Harvard and 
Princeton at the hands of Yale, the bit- 
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ter defeat of Pennsylvania by Harvard, 
the humiliating losses by Princeton to 
Columbia and Cornell, the disasters to 
Cornell from Lafayette and Pennsylvania, 
all these in the minds of the undergrad- 
uates of the various colleges demand re- 
dress, and that means work and plans. In 
the Middle West it behooves the former 
leaders among football elevens, like Chi- 
cago, Michigan and Wisconsin, to find 
means of stopping the appalling advances 
of Iowa and Minnesota, while these two 
themselves are eying each other with 
something more than admiration. On 
the Pacific slope Stanford defeated Cali- 
fornia, but found such unexpected diffi- 
culty in doing it that the Berkeleyans are 
filled with hope for the season of Igor. 
Thus, on the whole, it should require 
no special championships and no special 
insurance against injuries to help the 
sport along further into the hearts of 
those who love a real contest and are look- 
ing forward to November’s gridirons. 
New Haven, Conn. 


General Sheridan's Bad Temper 


By Major-General Forrester Williams 


AuTHOoR oF “* BULLET AND SHELL,” ‘*How I BEcAmE a Scout,” Etc. 


URING the early part of General 

“ Phil” Sheridan’s operations in 

1864 against the Confederate 

forces under General Jubal Early, in the 
Shenandoah Valley, I fell into disgrace 
with the Federal commander. The 


Kanawha corps (the Eighth) under. 


General George Crook made a _ recon- 
noisance one August day on the line of 
the Oppequaw Creek, along the Berry- 
ville dirt road. The engagement was a 
brisk one and the losses on both sides 
comparatively heavy, tho the military 
situation of either of the opposing lines 
remained unchanged. 

On the authority of General Crook’s 
chief medical staff officer I sent a dis- 
patch to the New York Times stating 
Crook’s loss to be nearly 600 killed and 
wounded. It was necessary to go to 
Washington in order to reach a tele- 
graph wire, the lines from Harper’s Fer- 
ty being exclusively devoted to Govern- 
ment business. On my return to the 
Valley I found the Federal lines ad- 


vanced to near Mount Summit and at 
once began picking up items of news. 
While busily engaged in preparing a dis- 
patch in a tent at General Emory’s head- 
quarters, which fronted on the Winches- 
ter pike road, I heard my name called. 
Looking out, I found myself face to face 
with a tall cavalry sergeant armed cap-a- 
pie. 

“Ts your name Williams, sir?” asked 
the sergeant. “ Are you a correspond- 
ent?” 

“Yes; why do you ask?” 

“Because my orders are to take you 
to the General’s headquarters.” 

“Do you mean General Sheridan? ” 

* Yes, a.” 

“Well, you need not wait. I will ride 
over and see General Sheridan before 
sundown.” 

“Excuse me, sir. My orders are to 
take you to the General. I have a whole 
bunch of other correspondents in the 
ambulance below.” , 

Glancing toward the road, I saw an 
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ambulance surrounded by eight or ten 
cavalrymen and recognized the faces of 
two of my newspaper comrades, as they 
peered at me. 

“Oh! I am under arrest,” was my 
nonchalant remark as I rose and dressed. 

“That’s what it amounts to,” replied 
the sergeant stolidly. “And ain’t the 
old man in a wax over you newspaper 
chaps! I guess he is, for he swore 
awfully, tho that’s not uncommon with 
him.” 

“What is Sheridan angry about? ” 

“Something you chaps have been 
writing. He swears that he will hang 
the whole caboodle of you.” 

“And you coolly intend to carry me 
off to execution? Have you the heart 
to do that?” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose it will come to 
tightening of a rope,” responded the 
sergeant hopefully. “ The Old Man often 
says things he doesn’t mean when he is 
in a passion, and that’s pretty often.” 

Entering the ambulance, I found that 
all of the other correspondents were as 
ignorant as myself regarding the cause 
of our summary arrest. When we 
reached headquarters a staff officer in- 
formed us that Sheridan was furious be- 
cause newspaper dispatches had an- 
nounced a heavy loss in the Oppequaw 
Creek affair and the subsequent cap- 
ture of an entire ambulance train on its 
way from Harper’s Ferry to the army 
lines two days after the battle. As I had 
written nothing about the ambulance 
capture, I felt tolerably easy. 

We were escorted to the General’s 
famous open fly tent and a moment after 
he appeared. A more angry man than 
he was it has been seldom my fate to en- 
counter. He was apparently speechless 
with rage and glared at us as if he con- 
templated our instant suspension to the 
nearest tree. 

Finally getting some slight control of 
his infernal temper, Sheridan found his 
tongue. 

“A precious lot of liars you are!” he 
fairly shouted. 

“Liars, General! What do you 
mean?” exclaimed Mr. Charles H. Far- 
rell, the Herald correspondent. 

“Yes, sir, liars! Here you go and say 
in your beastly types that General Crook 
lost over 600 killed and wounded on the 
Oppequaw, and to make matters worse 
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you say also that all of my ambulances 
have been captured.” 

“ But, General,” said I, “we got the 
extent of General Crook’s loss from his 
medical director.” 

“T don’t care. He is as big a blankety- 
blanked liar as any of you.” 

“ How could we do otherwise than ac- 
cept the statement of a medical staff 
officer?” said I. ‘“ None of us have any 
desire to kill or wound more men on 
paper than is necessary. There are 
enough casualties without that.” 

“That’s sarcasm, I suppose,” re- 
marked the Géneral sardonically. “ But 
why did you telegraph to your paper, 
sir, that my ambulances had been cap- 
tured by Mosby’s men?” 

“T did nothing of the kind,” was my 
reply, “for I have just returned from 
Washington and knew nothing of the 
incident.” 

“Well, that lets you out, but it’s a 
d——d lie all the same.” 

“T don’t know about that,” I replied 
rather maliciously. “Don’t you know, 
General, that the wife of the ordnance 
sergeant of General Emory’s corps train 
has been sent through our lines by order 
of General Early, she being a woman?” 

“ Where in h—1 did she come from?” 
demanded Sheridan. 

“From Winchester. It appears that 
she was in one of the captured ambu- 
lances and she told me that there were 
twenty-six of the hospital vehicles taken 
to Winchester, the remaining thirty go- 
ing through Snicker’s Gap.” 

Sheridan’s face was a study, for sur- 
prise and anger had for the moment 
mastered him. 

“Are you stating facts?” he finally 
asked, in a savage tremolo of passion. 

“Yes, sir; I got the statement from 
Mrs. Wheelock herself and was writing : 
it out, when you sent the arrest party 
after me.” 

“Very well, you are released from 
arrest.” 

“But, General, perhaps you are not 
aware that General McIntosh’s cavalry 
brigade has captured an entire North 
Carolina regiment, colors, drums and 
all?” 

The news that should have come first 
to him fairly staggered Sheridan and he 
again swore like a trooper, which calmed 
his fiery temper. 
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“Well, I find you gentlemen were 
correct regarding those ambulances; but 
if Early has got them, he has paid us a 
nice price in his Tar Heel battalion.” 

That was the end of the incident and 
horses were given us to ride back to our 
respective messes. I had been directed 
by Mr. Raymond to send in all the way- 
side sketches of army life, incidents, etc., 
coming in my way, he rightly deeming 
them quite as interesting as descriptions 
of battles. So I wrote out the scene be- 
tween the General and the correspond- 
ents, which in due time was printed by 
the Times. These sketches were invari- 
ably printed without signature, being 
merely intended as side lights in the the- 
ater of war. 

During the afternoon on which the 
paper containing my description of the 
arrest incident arrived, I happened to 
meet General Sheridan on one of the 
numerous roads that bisect the beautiful 
valley of the Shenandoah. Reining up, 
he exclaimed in his customary passion- 
ate way: 

“So you have been making fun of me 
in your blanked newspaper! ” 

“Fun! General?” 

“Yes, you told all about those con- 
founded ambulances and paid no sort of 
respect to the commander of the army in 
which you are suffered to live.” 

“There was no exaggeration in my 

‘story, sir. You must admit that.” 

“Admit h—Il! This business has got 
to stop. You are ordered to leave my 
department within twenty-four hours.” 

“Well, General, you have just been 
made Commander of the United States 
Military Department. Even if I go back 
to New York, I shall still be within the 
lines of your command.” 

“Oh, go to the d. 1, if you like. T 
don’t care where you go!” 

“ All right, General; but I am afraid I 
shall not be out of your department even 
with his Satanic Majesty.” 

Nothing pleased the General more 
than a plucky or witty reply. His eyes 
twinkled and his features lost all trace 
of anger, but his air was serious and 
commanding. 

“T admire your impudence, young 
man, but you will please understand that 
my orders must be obeyed. You will 
take to-morrow’s noon train at Harper’s 
Ferry for Washington. If you do not 
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go by that train, you will never go.” 

I, of course, obeyed the stern and 
menacing mandate. On reaching Wash- 
ington and explaining my predicament, 
Mr. Henry J. Raymond took me to the 
War Department, where I| told the story 
to Secretary Stanton. The great War 
Secretary laughed until the tears came 
into his eyes and he promptly gave me 
another pass into the army lines in the 
Shenandoah. 

On my arrival Sheridan’s forces were 
on the move, so I escaped his attention, 
and was fortunate enough to outstrip my 
fellow correspondents in carrying the 
details of the ensuing battle to the tele- 
graph wire. 

Soon after closing my dispatch in the 
Washington office of our paper I was 
summoned to. the White House. 

“We could not wait for your printed 
story,” said Mr. Lincoln, soon as I had 
been ushered into the dimly lighted Blue 
Room. ‘“ You see, Mr. Stanton, Mr. 
Seward and I are very anxious to learn 
the precise scope and probable effect of 
General Sheridan’s victory.” 

For nearly two hours I| had the honor 
of sitting with these three grave men, 
describing the advance, the artillery fire, 
the infantry charge and the wild, mad- 
dening gallop of the cavalry; drawing, 
meantime, on big sheets of paper rough 
diagrams of the several movements. 
When I had finished and rose to go Mr. 
Lincoln thanked me very warmly and 
cordially invited me to visit the White . 
House whenever I happened to reach 
Washington. 

Being very young I supposed that the 
President’s invitation was merely a com- 
pliment, and so the next time I went to 
the national capital I omitted going to 
the White House. 

That afternoon Mr. Lincoln’s carriage 
passed through Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the President being, as usual, greeted by 
the doffed hats of the citizens. As he 
passed me I saw that he eyed me intently 
when I saluted, but I thought no more 
of the incident until I met Mr. John 
Hay, one of Mr. Lincoln’s secretaries. 

“Mr. Lincoln saw you on the Avenue 
to-day,” said the Secretary. “ He is sur- 
prised that you did not come and see 
him.” 

As this was a sort of a command, I lost 
no time in paying my respects to the 
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Chief Magistrate of the nation, remark- 
ing that 1 had not imagined the Presi- 
dent’s invitation to be more than a com- 
pliment. 

“You perhaps wonder,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, “ what interest I can find in 
talking to a newspaper correspondent. 
But 1 am always seeking information, 
and you newspaper men are so often be- 
hind the scenes at the front I am fre- 
quently able to get ideas from you which 
no one else can give me.” 

President Lincoln then turned the con- 
versation to the dangers and adventures 
encountered by war correspondents and 
intimated much personal interest in 
them. This was probably done to put 
me entirely at my ease and off my guard 
against the sudden question: 

“‘ What do you think of General Sheri- 
dan as an army commander? ” 

This was a poser. Remembering my 
quarrel with Little Phil, I scarcely knew 
what to say. I kept silent for a few 
moments, looking intently at the grave, 
supremely patient countenance of the 
President. Then I decided to relate the 
incident of the quarrel, which Mr. Lin- 


coln appeared to enjoy hugely. 
“Your story is capital, but it does not 


answer my question,’ remarked the 
President, “tho it reminds me _ that 
General Burnside would have shot a 
correspondent for hiding behind a tree 
during a council of war. General Grant 
stopped the execution, and I guess 
Sheridan would not have quite hanged 
you. Now, tell me, do you consider 
Sheridan a great army commander? ” 

“Indeed I do, sir. His conduct of the 
Shenandoah campaign so far has proved 
General Grant’s wisdom in placing him 
there. Little Phil is idolized by his men, 
for they recognize the ability he has 
manifested as an independent leader. 
Men are quick, I have noticed, to size up 
their officers.” 

“ General Grant does seem to be able 
to pick out the right man for the right 
place and at the right time,” said Mr. 
Lincoln musingly, as if he had forgotten 
my presence. “ He is like that trip ham- 
mer I saw the other day. He is always 
certain in his movements and always the 
same.” Then, in a different tone and 
abruptly, “When do you return to the 
Valley?” 

“T am not going back, sir. Without 
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being afraid of General Sheridan, I pre- 
fer a different sphere of duty, so am go- 
ing to City Point and the Army of the 
Potomac.” 

“You will find more activity in the 
Shenandoah now that Sheridan has Ju- 
bal Early on the jump than you would 
in front of Petersburg.” 

“T don’t know about that, Mr. Presi- 
dent,”. was my reply. ‘“ General Grant 
will most certainly push the work on the 
siege in order to prevent General Lee 
from sending reinforcements to General 
Early.” 

“You have studied the art of war to 
some purpose, young man,” remarked 
the President, genially. “ You have just 
guessed the situation, for General 
Meade’s forces are already moving.” 

This was news in earnest and I deter- 
mined on a bold stroke, hoping that it 
would prove successful. 

“Mr. Lincoln,” said I, “you were 
good enough the other day to say that 
you would grant me any favor in reason 
in return for my description of the bat- 
tle of Winchester.” 

“Yes, and I meant it. 
want?” 

“T would like to take the steamer for 
City Point to-morrow morning, but am 
still waiting for my pass.” 

“You shall have it in time for the 
steamer,” said Mr. Lincoln, rising as a 
sign that our interview was ended. 

Before breakfast I was in possession 
of what was called a “ red letter pass,” it 
being signed by the President and the 
Secretary of War in red ink. Its phrase- 
ology was to the effect that the bearer 
could pass through all picket and vidette 
lines of all the armies of the United 
States; in fact, it was a blanket pass—a 
kind seldom issued. 

Reaching City Point, I reported at the 
headquarters of General Patrick, the 
Provost Marshal General. The clerk 
eyed my pass with evident curiosity, and 
after cavalierly throwing it into a desk 
drawer, informed me that my “ resi- 
dent” pass could not be issued until the 
present movement in General Meade’s 
lines was over. This did not suit me at 
all, for the heavy guns on the main lines 
of the intrenchments were waking the 
echoes by their thunder, a distant mono- 
tone of musketry volleys and field artil- 
lery discharge rendering the situation 
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all the more desperate for a war cor- 
respondent newly arrived at his scene of 
operations and anxious for the sake of 
his paper to be at the front and in the 
thick of things. 

Getting back my pass with some diffi- 
culty, I mounted the horse provided for 
me and rode out to the lines dividing the 
City Point command from General 
Meade’s army. On coming to a picket 
nost I exhibited Mr. Lincoln’s pass and 
at once received permission from the 
lieutenant to proceed on my journey. 
Thus I was enabled to see the closing 
scenes of the battle of Peeble’s Farm, 
when the Federal army cut the line of 
the Weldon Railroad, then an important 
source of supply from Wilmington for 
Lee’s army. My description of the en- 
gagement and its important results was 
duly published over my signature, and 
the paper containing it came back to the 
army lines. The following day I was 
summoned from General Warren’s head- 
quarters to report to General Patrick, the 
Provost Marshal General, who had 
whipped himself into a rage. 

“How did you get through my picket 
lines?’ he roughly demanded. “ Here 
you arrive at City Point and are told to 
wait for a resident pass. Yet a few 
hours after you steal into General 
Meade’s lines and see a battle. How did 
you get there?” 

“On horseback, of course,” was my 
quiet reply. 

“T didn’t suppose you walked twelve 
miles in two hours,” retorted General 
Patrick, his rage making his rubicund 
features assume a carmine hue which 
contrasted oddly with his snowy hair. 
“What I want you to understand, sir, is 
that you have violated my regulations 
and you will please accompany me to 
General Grant’s headquarters. I think 
you will find yourself very soon outside 
of the breastworks and on the way to 
Washington. General Grant, sir, is not 
a man to stand any nonsense.” 

In due time we reached the Lieuten- 
ant-General’s personal camp, located on 
the bend of the James River, that gave 
its name to the locality; and I was 
marched up like a culprit to the tent of 
the commanding general of all of the 
United States armies. The silent man 
of battle was peacefully sitting before a 


small fire, dreamily puffing that historic 
cigar. 

“General,” began the Brigadier Pro- 
vost Mashal General, “ This is Major 
Williams, correspondent for the New 
York Times. He violated all of my or- 
ders regarding resident passes and rode 
out to the army lines and saw a battle, 
which he described over his own signa- 
ture. He will not explain how he got 
through my picket lines and I have 
placed him under arrest.” 

“What for?” quietly demanded the 
great Lieutenant-General, as he flicked 
the ash from his cigar. 

“Because he rode away and did not 
wait for my residential pass as approved 
by you.” 

“ How did you get to the line of the 
Weldon Railroad?” asked the Lieuten- 
ant-General suavely. 

“Simply by exhibiting this pass, sir, 
at the picket line. I received it from 
President Lincoln.” As I spoke I tend- 
ered for inspection the red lettered pass. 

General Grant took the stiff bit of 
pasteboard and read its contents very 
carefully. Then, handing the document 
back, he said: 

“That is something new. How did 
you happen to get it?” 

“It was a reward for giving Mr. Lin- 
coln the earliest details of how General 
Sheridan sent Jubal Early whirling 
through Winchester.” 

“You well deserved it, sir. Now, 
General Patrick, I am not disposed to 
criticise your provost arrangements, but 
it does seem to me that a special army 
pass issued by the President of the 
United States should have some weight. 
Major Williams is not responsible for 
your picket lines, and the officer who 
recognized the pass showed better judg- 
ment than that rather important civilian 
chief clerk of yours.” 

. Then, turning to me, he continued: 
“T have just been reading your descrip- 
tion of the Peeble’s Farm affair and 
found it very interesting and graphic. I 
would like to have you take supper with 
me and my staff.” 

General Patrick retired in good order 
and we subsequently became excellent 
friends. Thus, instead of doing me any 
harm, he placed me on terms of intimacy 
with the great commander, 

New York Ciry. 
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By Prof. Jacob H. Hollander 


TREASURER OF Porto Rico 


HEN American sovereignty was 
established in Porto Rico three 
years ago it found in operation 

a system of public economy in utter 
variance with all that political existence 
under the new condition must mean. 
The annual expenditures of the insular 
Government aggregated four million 
pesos, of which the largest items were for 
support of the colonial service, the ec- 
clesiastical institutions and the military 
and naval establishments of the mother 
country. Appropriations for public edu- 
cation, public improvement, sanitation 
and poor-relief were sometimes insig- 
nificant and always inadequate. On the 
other hand, the revenues of the island 
were derived largely from indirect taxes 
upon necessary consumption. Such di- 
rect imposts as existed were inequitable, 
disproportionate and inefficiently admin- 
istered. Indirect taxes on the poorer 
classes, rather than direct taxes upon ac- 
cumulated wealth, characterized the sys- 
tem. 

With the American Government came 
important fiscal changes. Public expen- 
ditures were restricted to public needs; 
customs duties on foodstuffs were re- 
moved; stamp taxes were repealed, and 
consumo taxes abolished. But the re- 
forms effected were, from the nature of 
things, essentially negative. The need 
for revenues continued as great as be- 
fore, for schools and roads became 
prompt claimants for what had thereto- 
fore gone to State and Church. Old 
taxes had been boldly swept away; but 
no new sources of revenue had been pro- 
vided. Moreover, unfortunate policies 
had been inaugurated with respect to the 
citizen’s part in the support of the Gov- 
ernment, and countenance given for the 
assumption that Porto Rico was to re- 
main a financial appanage of the United 
States. The dominant note of the mili- 
tary government was the opportunism 
which characterizes a provisional as dis- 
tinct from a permanent government, and 
the result, for those who were to take up 
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the burden, was the embarrassment of an - 
unfinished problem. 

On May Ist, 1900, came civil govern- 
ment. In the minds of the sagacious and 
far-sighted framers of the organic act, 
the financial problems of Porto Rico were 
distinctly present, and the act of Con- 
gress establishing civil government in 
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Porto Rico was, by its very title, “An 
Act Temporarily to Provide Revenue.” 
With a generous beneficence—as unique 
in the annals of our political history as it 
was typical of the attitude which was 
henceforth to characterize the relation of 
the United States to Porto Rico—ex- 
traordinary sources of revenue were 
placed at the disposal of the insular treas- 
ury for the temporary emergency. The 
island was entirely exempted from the 
internal revenue laws of the United 
States, and the tariff on trade between 
Porto Rico and the United States was 
fixed at fifteen (15) per cent. of the reg- 
ular rates. But more remarkable than 
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this, customs collections on all imports’ 
into Porto Rico and on all imports into 
the United States from Porto Rico—dis- 
tinctly federal revenues—were appro- 
priated for defraying current insular ex- 
nenditures, and by special act of Con- 
eress the entire fund of customs duties 
collected in the United States upon im- 
ports from Porto Rico up to the time 
that civil government was established, 
was appropriated as a special fund sub- 
ject to allotment by the President of the 
United States for the use and benefit of 
the people of Porto Rico. 

Yet the organic act clearly recognized 
the temporary character of such revenues 
and indicated that the economic future of 
Porto Rico lay in the direction of an in- 
sular system of finance and free commer- 
cial intercourse with the United States. 
Provision was thus made that, after 
March Ist, 1902, all customs duties on 
merchandise passing between the United 
States and Porto Rico should cease. In- 
deed, the opportunity to attain this re- 
sult at an earlier period was placed in the 
power of Porto Rico in the provision of 
Section 3, that if at any time prior to 
that date the Legislative Assembly 
should enact and put into operation a sys- 
tem of revenue to meet the necessities of 
the Government, and should by its reso- 
lution notify the President of the United 
States, then by executive proclamation 
free trade should be established. 

If the Spanish régime constitutes the 
first and the military government the 
second period in the recent financial his- 
tory of Porto Rico, the first nine months 
of civil government can very properly 
be said to constitute the third. It was a 
period fraught with financial difficulties 
and anxieties. The need of increased 
expenditures was urgent, yet the yield of 
existing sources of revenue was fluctuat- 
ing and uncertain. Many thousand peti- 
tions for the remission of taxes were 
pending, and disinclination to participate 
in the support of the State was universal. 
The tax collection service was demoral- 
ized, and fraud and irregularities not un- 
common. Moreover, the civil govern- 
ment was without the free amendatory 
power of the military government. It 
was easy for the General Orders of one 
day to modify, supplement, or repeal the 
mandate of the preceding day. But on 
May Ist, 1900, the entire body of exist- 
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ing financial legislation was crystallized 
and thereafter could only be changed by 
legislative amendment. 

The situation was met with courage 
and determination by the civil adminis- 
tration. A careful insular budget was 
prepared and every nerve strained to 
meet it. In the absence of any power to 
correct the essential defects or supply the 
conspicuous gaps of existing revenue 
laws, efforts were directed toward ad- 
ministrative betterment. The collection 
service was galvanized into new life and 
a consistent attempt made to breathe a 
new spirit into old forms. Gradually the 
leaven worked. The treasury deficits 
disappeared; fraud and irregularities 
ceased and a new state of popular mind 
developed as it grew more and more evi- 
dent that the revenue laws of Porto Rico 
were henceforth to be regarded as some- 
thing more than archaic literature. 

Yet every hour of every day made it 
apparent that if American government 
in Porto Rico was to realize that which 
political existence under the Stars and 
Stripes must mean, an early financial re- 
construction was imperative. The un- 
derlying theory of democracy in its finan- 
cial aspect is that every citizen should 
contribute in the form,of taxation to the 
support of the Government according to 
his economic faculty or ability. The sys- 
tem of revenue in vogue in Porto Rico 
prior to May Ist, 1900—whatever it may 
have been in principle—was in practice 
in complete opposition to this theory. 
Not only because existing sources of pub- 
lic income ‘were inadequate, but because 
in principle they were vicious and in- 
equitable, was financial reconstruction 
urgent. 

Two alternative courses presented 
themselves for the revision of the revenue 
system of the island. The one embodied 
the fundamental principle of Spanish rule 
in Porto Rico and meant the imposition 
of heavy indirect taxes upon articles of 
necessary consumption and inadequate 
taxation or entire escape of wealth and 
property. The other meant the applica- 
tion of the modern principle of taxation 
according to taxpaying capacity, and con- 
sisted in a reasonable direct tax upon 
property, together with moderate indi- 
rect taxes upon articles of injurious or 
luxurious consumption. 

In the Revenue act, approved January 
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31st, 1901, the Legislative Assembly of 
Porto Rico made definite choice of the 
latter course, and laid the firm basis of a 
secure public economy by placing upon 
its statute book “ An act to provide rev- 
enue for the people of Porto Rico and for 
other purposes.” The burdensome con- 
sumo taxes were therein abolished, and 
the operation of the crude industrial and 
commercial and territorial taxes limited 
to the current fiscal year. In lieu thereof 
a direct tax of one-half (1%) per cent. 
for insular, and a maximum of one-half 
(%) per cent. for municipal purposes 
was imposed upon real and personal prop- 
erty, a moderate schedule of excise taxes 
was adopted and a carefully devised in- 
heritance tax introduced. 

Six months have elapsed since the ex- 
ecutive signature was placed to the Rev- 
enue act, and in that period feature after 
feature of the system has been gradually 
put into operation until now every phase 
of it is active and the financial reconstruc- 
tion of the island is definite and com- 
plete. The excise schedule has been in 
effect since the very passage of the act, 
and has become a large source of insular 
revenue with a minimum burden upon 
the economic interests of the island. The 
property tax for insular and municipal 
purposes has been levied upon an assess- 
ment made with efficiency and dispatch 
by a carefully selected force of assessors, 
and is now in process of collection by a 
reorganized corps of collectors and 
deputy collectors receiving adequate com- 
pensation and subject to the strictest 
scrutiny. Even the inheritan¢e tax has 
been securely established, and if its ma- 
terial results are relatively less important, 
yet tecognition of the principle involved 
constitutes a large gain. 

And pari passu with the introduction 
of the system the intelligent sentiment of 
the island has advanced to a comprehen- 
sion of its elements and an appreciation 
of its results. Instead of the high inter- 
nal revenue taxes of the United States— 
the proceeds of which accrue to the fed- 
eral treasury in Washington—it is rec- 
ognized that Porto Rico has levied for 
its own needs a limited schedule of ex- 
cise taxes, moderate in amount and ex- 
tent, which have injured no industry, 
have curtailed no production, have bur- 
dened no consumer—whose enforcement 
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has been so efficient and whose accept- 
ance so general that six months of opera- 
tion and the collection of nearly $300,000 
revenue therefrom have necessitated 
barely a single prosecution under the 
law. 

The introduction of the property tax 
is much the same. Instead of being em- 
ployed as an instrument of political and 
individual oppression, the preparatory 
assessment of property was made on so 
high a plane of efficiency and integrity 
that, altho property to the amount of 
$100,000,000 was assessed and 65,000 
schedules returned, yet the Executive. 
Council, sitting as a final Board of Ap- 
peal, was called upon to consider only 
some 250 remonstrances from dissatis- 
fied tax-payers—all of which were ulti- 
mately adjusted. 

As the excise taxes have been put into 
operatiorr, and as the assessment has been 
made, so the entire system will be admin- 
istered. It is the boast of the Treasury 
Department of the island that since the 
introduction of civil government on May 
Ist, 1900, despite the phenomenal in- 
crease in revenue collections, there has 
been no single compulsory sale of prop- 


erty for delinquent insular taxes, except 
where incontrovertible evidence existed 
that the delinquent was one who could 
pay but would not, not one who would 


pay but could not. There is no reason 
for supposing that the practice of len- 
iency and mildness in tax collection, 
which has become the firmly established 
policy of the insular government, will be 
changed under the new act. 

These are the conditions which made 
it possible for Governor Allen to sum- 
mon the insular legislature in extra ses- 
sion on the Fourth of July, and for that 
body to pass the joint resolution declar- 
ing that a system of insular revenue had 
been enacted and put into operation to 
meet the necessities of the Government 
of Porto Rico and that the insular treas- 
ury could henceforth dispense with the 
revenues accruing from customs duties 
on trade between Porto Rico and the 
United States. It was upon receipt of 
this resolution, in accordance with the 
provisions of the organic act, and on 
July 25—the third anniversary of the 
coming of the American flag to the is- 
land—that President McKinley issued 
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the proclamation establishing free trade 
between Porto Rico and the United 
States. 

The legislative appropriations of Porto 
Rico for the fiscal year beginning July 
ist, 1901, are practically $2,000,000. 
This entire cost of operating the Gov- 
ernment should be defrayed by current 
revenue, excise taxation yielding ap- 
proximately $750,000, customs duties on 
imports from foreign countries the same 
amount and direct property taxation 
$500,000. The element of uncertainty 
always associated with financial estimates 
is definitely removed by the facts that on 
July Ist, 1901, the people of Porto Rico 
had as moneys available for current ex- 
penditure a treasury balance of some 
$74,000 in Porto Rico, and an intact fund 
of probably not less than $600,000 of cus- 
toms duties in the United States. These 
sums are entirely independent of the un- 
expended balance of some $900,000 of 
the customs refund, which it has been 
the policy of the insular Government to 
devote exclusively to works of permanent 
improvement, but which by the terms of 
its appropriation is available for the gen- 
eral use and benefit of the people of Porto 
Rico. 

Surely this is an exhibit as remarkable 
as it is felicitous. Translated into plain 
language it means that the burden of tax- 
ation upon the real economic life of Porto 
Rico is probably less to-day than at any 
time in its history ; it means that the great 
bulk of its one million souls are entirely 
exempt from direct taxation and are sub- 
ject to excises only to the extent of their 
luxurious or injurious consumption; it 
means that coffee, tobacco and fruit lands 
—the great mainstay of its people’s life— 
are paying less taxes by half to-day than 
before the enactment of the Revenue act; 
it means that thousands of little patches 
of untilled soil are being brought into 
cultivation through the operation of gen- 
erous exemption clauses, and that a 
sturdy peasant proprietor class is being 
developed ; it means that there is no lo- 
cality in the United Statés, probably no 
enlightened community in the world, 
where the aggregate tax-burden upon 
property, capital and wealth—a maxi- 
mum of one per cent. upon an assessment 
ranging from one-half to two-thirds of 
actual values—is so small as in Porto 
Rico to-day ; it means that having enacted 
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and put into operation an adequate sys- 
stem of insular revenue, Porto Rico is to 
derive not only the advantage which 
comes from secure public solvency and 
sound public credit, but is to receive the 
stimulus and reap the harvest of free 
trade with the United States, so that 
henceforth its people are to pay a lower 
price for the things that they buy and re- 
ceive a higher price for the things that 
they sell. 

These are general statements, but 
when we descend to particulars the re- 
sults are even more striking. Of the 
$2,000,000 a year that the insular Gov- 
ernment spends, $1,500,000—seventy-five 
per cent.—represent revenues (customs 
duties and excise taxes) that in every 
part of the United States accrue not to 
the local but to the federal treasury. In 
other words, as compared with every 
State and Territory in the Union, Porto 
Rico raises by local taxation only one- 
fourth of what it is actually enabled to 
spend. Thus over and above the orig- 
inal gift of more than $2,000,000, the is- 
land receives annually, as a_ virtual 
bounty from the United States $1,500,- 
000. Of the $2,000,000 constituting the 
annual insular expenditure almost ex- 
actly one-half is devoted to the mainte- 
nance of schools and roads. In other 
words, if the people of Porto Rico will 
spend one-half as much as at present 
either for schools or roads, or will dis- 
pense with either item, the tax on rum 
can be entirely removed or the tax on 
property entirely repealed, or both taxes 
can be reduced fifty per cent. No schools 
and free rum, no roads and untaxed prop- 
erty; there are the alternative policies. 
If the tax on cane land be deemed rela- 
tively high and the excise on rum bur- 
densome, it seems proper to reflect that 
President McKinley’s proclamation will 
result in a virtual bounty of five dollars 


on every ton of sugar raised on the is- 


land, meaning to the sugar interest alone 
upon a product of one hundred thousand 
tons a gift of $500,000, as much as is 
raised in aggregate by every kind of in- 
sular property taxation. What is con- 
spicuous in the case of sugar is equally 
true of tobacco and free trade, a very 
small burden has been assumed and :a 
very great benefit is about to be derived. 
The financial program which Porto 
Rico has defined for itself, and through 
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the first stages of which it has passed, 
consists of large expenditures for schools 
and roads; low taxation of capital and 
property; reasonable excises on dispen- 
sable consumption, and free trade with 
the United States. But every part of the 
program is elastic. If the island will 
spend less, it need tax less; if it will in- 
crease the charge upon property, it can 
reduce the burden on alcoholics and to- 
bacco; if it will seek to restore the tariff 
on sugar or impose its equivalent—an in- 
sular excise thereon—it can scale every 
other source of revenue. Whichever of 
these things may come to pass, it seems 
no unwarranted optimism to believe that 
the financial basis which has been laid 
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By Justin 


OT for many years has so profound 
a sensation been created in Eng- 
land by any event happening 
abroad as that which was aroused here 
by the death of President McKinley. 
The shock which was felt throughout 
England when the final news came on 
Saturday was all the more heavy be- 
cause the hopes aroused for some days 
before had made it almost wholly un- 
expected. Almost immediately after we 
had heard of the assassin’s attempt we 
heard also that it was not likely to be 
fatal,and for some few days the accounts 
of President McKinley’s condition 
seemed to grow more and more hopeful. 
On Friday last we had suddenly dis- 
couraging rumors and then on Saturday 
we knew that all was over. 

Everywhere throughout these islands 
the most intense sympathy was felt for 
the wife, the family and the friends of 
President McKinley and for the people 
who had elected him to hold the place of 
their Chief Magistrate. Not even in the 
United States could there have been a 
more perfect unanimity of feeling than 
that which appears to have thrilled 
through all ranks and classes in Great 
Britain and Ireland and indeed all over 
Europe. Not less universal is the feel- 
ing of good will and of hope which goes 
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will prove enduring, and that the course 
of the future lies straight in the direction 
now defined. The appropriated expen- 
ditures of the island must be planned not 
with respect to its limitless needs, but 
with regard to its definite resources. On 
the other hand, if the political existence 
of Porto Rico under the Stars and Stripes 
is to realize its highest possibility, every 
consideration of social development, eco- 
nomic stability and financial integrity 
demands that instead of rash and in-° 
judicious curtailment of expenditure the 
sources of insular revenue now provided 
should be maintained and courageously 
extended as circumstances require. 


Jouns Hopxrns University BAttimore, Mp. 


Recess in England 
McCarthy 


out to the new President, Theodore 
Roosevelt, in the arduous position which 
he has been so suddenly compelled to 
accept. The horror of the assassin’s 
crime was only equaled here by the feel- 
ing of utter wonder at its senselessness 
and its absurdity. We do not know 
enough yet of the evidence which may be 
forthcoming with regard to the murder- 
er’s motives and plans to enable us to 
form any opinion as to whether the at- 
tempt was really the work of some an- 
archist band or came only from the indi- 
vidual impulse of a crazy assassin. 
Thus far indeed our thoughts are too 
much occupied by the President’s death 
to concern themselves about the motives 
of the President’s murderer. We have 
had some talk of assassin plots over here. 
A man accused of murder has confessed 
or professed that he killed his victim be- 
cause the victim had endeavored to co- 
erce him into joining a plot for the as- 
sassination of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 
The story came too quickly on the heels 
of the news about the attempt on Presi- 
dent McKinley to seem anything but a 
pitiful anti-climax and another illustra- 
tion of that imitative ambition which be- 
longs so often to the nature of the mur- 
derer. The general impression is that 
the whole story was but a miserable con- 
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coction invented with the futile hope of 
escaping the full measure of punishment 
for the crime actually committed. 

I am not a great admirer of Mr. 
Chamberlain as a politician, but I will 
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do him the justice to say that he is a 
man of great personal courage and nerve 
and is not likely to feel the least alarmed 
at this suggestion of an anarchist plot 
ior his destruction. I doubt very much 
whether he will attach the slightest cred- 
it to the story or whether he will take 
any trouble whatever to encompass his 
movements with the special protection of 
the police. He has lately been making 
himself very unpopular in Malta, which 
comes under his authority as Colonial 
Secretary and where he has been arous- 
ing a bitter feeling by his decrees for the 
suppression of the Italian language, and 
[ have heard it suggested that some Mal- 
tese desperado might possibly have con- 
cocted some plot of vengeance. But al- 
tho such a thing is not outside the range 
of possibility, we have as yet no evidence 
to sustain such a conjecture, and I am 
much inclined to hope that the explana- 
tion that I have already suggested will 
be found to contain the true history of 
this latest anarchist plot, 
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The rumors of Lord Salisbury’s in- 
tended retirement from the position of 
Prime Minister are once again becoming 
widespread and emphatic and would 
have aroused much greater attention but 
for the fact that during the last few days 
people have been talking of hardly any- 
thing except the attempt on President 
McKinley’s life and its tragic conclu- 
sion. It seems to me very probable in- 
deed that Lord Salisbury contemplates 
an early relief from the ministerial du- 
ties which have been lately becoming so 
distasteful to him. Indeed the truth is 
that most people have for some time back 
ceased to regard him as an active influ- 
ence in political affairs. Nobody sup- 
poses that he takes the same delight in 
the work of government and in political 
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life as Lord Palmerston did and that, 
like Lord Palmerston, he would play out 
the game to the very end. The ques- 
tion, therefore, which people are inclined 
to discuss-is not whether Lord Salisbury 
intends to retire from office soon, but 
who is to be his successor when he posi- 
tively makes up his mind to retire. 
There are only three members of the 
present Government whom any one could 
regard as possible successors to Lord 
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Salisbury. These are, of course, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, and Mr. Chamberlain. 

Now I think we may put Mr. Cham- 
berlain out of the running. He is not 
a favorite even among his own official 
colleagues. He is too much of the 
“ Pushful Joe” to please some of his 
high-bred companions in the ministerial 
ranks and he has not the social position 
which is conventionally supposed to be 
one of the attributes of a Prime Minis- 
ter. I need hardly say that I have no 
manner of sympathy with the too preva- 
lent idea in this country that a Prime 
Minister ought to be a man of high so- 
cial rank, but I am taking account of the 
idea and acknowledging its influence as 
a factor in our political movements, and 
one cannot help acknowledging that up 
to the present time we have had no 
Prime Minister who belonged altogether 
to what I may call the lower middle 
classes. Of course we have had Peel, 
Gladstone and Disraeli, who did not be- 
long to the ranks of aristocracy, but then 
Peel and Gladstone were heaven-born 
statesmen of the highest order who must 
have come to leadership anywhere, and 
then both Peel and Gladstone came from 
families of “merchant princes” and 
were the sons of baronets, while Disraeli 
was a man of dazzling genius and had 
no hereditary connection with commer- 
cial transactions. Now I think nothing 
can be more absurd than the antiquated 
class feeling which would fain keep the 
highest political distinction for men of 
high social rank, but I am now only con- 
sidering things as theyare andéstimating 
accordingly the chances of Mr. Chamber- 
lain soon becoming Prime Minister. The 
time will come, no doubt, when such stu- 
pid prejudice will no longer have any 
influence, but at present it is certainly 
against Mr. Chamberlain that he belongs 
to a firm of manufacturers and that he 
was born and brought up in Camberwell, 
an obscure southern suburb of London. 
I may add that Mr. Chamberlain is not 
yet regarded even by his most devoted 
admirers as a statesman and orator of 
the order to which Peel and Gladstone 
belonged or as a man of dazzling genius 
like Disraeli. Anyhow, so far as one can 
judge at present, it does not seem likely 
that if Lord Salisbury should soon re- 
tire Mr. Chamberlain will succeed him. 
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Then we have to consider the claims 
and chances of Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
Assuredly Mr. Balfour has many claims, 
social as well as political. He is the 
nephew of Lord Salisbury, he belongs to 
the highest rank in society, he is a bril- 
liant parliamentary debater, a man of 
large and liberal education, a_ scholar 
and a thinker, a man of graceful, genial 
and fascinating manners, a charming 
talker, a favorite in society. But then 
Mr. Balfour is not a strong man in the 
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parliamentary sense. He has been off- 
cial leader of the House of Commons 
for many years, but he has never been 
really able to lead the House. He wants 
somehow that undefinable gift of par- 
liamentary leadership which was owned 
by Gladstone, by Disraeli, by Palmerston 
and by Peel. People say that he is in- 
dolent, that he does not care for the diff- 
cult work of managing the House of 
Commons, that he is somewhat cynical 
and is inclined to regard the whole busi- 
ness with contempt. Whatever the cause 
may be, the fact is certain that he has 
not of late showed himself equal to the 
task of managing the House of Com- 
mons; and this fact in itself makes it all 
the more doubtful whether he could be- 
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come a capable Prime Minister. If in 
addition to the leadership of the House 
of Commons he were also to have on 
his mind the responsibility of guiding 
the whole affairs of the State, it seems 
put too likely that the result might be 
failure. ‘Therefore the chances are that 
the Duke of Devonshire will be the next 
Prime Minister. 

The Duke of Devonshire is a slow, 
heavy, solid, not to say stolid, sort of 
man whom nothing ever puts out, who 
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is no more likely to commit a blunder 
than he is likely to say a brilliant thing, 
a man of what is called a well-balanced 
intellect who might be safely trusted not 
under any conditions, however trying, to 
give way to enthusiasm or to sentiment. 
There is still another possibility, always 
supposing that the change does not come 
on too quickly—the possibility that in 
the meantime Lord Rosebery may be 
drawn into alliance with the Tory Gov- 
ernment and may be induced to become 
Prime Minister of a so-called Imperialist 
administration. 

“Good Night to the Season” is the 
title of a poem by Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed, which lately came into my mind 
when thinking over the close of the late 
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parliamentary session. Praed is not a 
poet well remembered by the present 
generation, but he must still be regarded 
as the first and best of that order which 
he may almost be said to have created 
for himselfi—the poets of society. In 
the poem that thus suddenly came back 
to my memory Praed touches off with 
delicate and delightful humor the ways 
and the characteristics of the past sea- 
son in society and he bestows a verse 
of farewell to the session of Parliament 
which seems to me to apply with remark- 
able appropriateness to the session which 
has so lately given us its farewell. Here 
is the verse: 


Good night to the Season !—the lobbies, 
Their changes, and rumors of change, 
Which startled the rustic Sir Bobbies, 
And made all the Bishops look strange ; 
The breaches, and battles, and wonders, 
Performed by the Commons and Peers. 
The Marquis’s eloquent blunders 
The Baronet’s eloquent ears ; 


Denouncings of papists and treasons 
Of foreign dominion and oats ; 
Misrepresentations of reasons 
And misunderstandings of notes. 

The eloquent blunders of the Marquis of 
Salisbury were the subject of much com- 
ment during several debates in the House 
of Lords. The eloquent ears of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach must have tingled 
pretty often during the discussion on his 
Budget in the House of Commons. 
There was much denouncing of papists 
and treasons when the coronation oath 
was under consideration in both houses. 
Much denunciation was heard about the 
overanxiety of foreigners to flood this 
country with their oats. Misrepresenta- 
tions of reasons are common enough 
during every session, but were especially 
frequent during the session which lately 
came to a close, and the misunderstand- 
ings of notes were a continual trouble 
and confusion during the debates on 
home and foreign policy. Praed, the 
poet, had a short experience of parlia- 
mentary life. He actually took office 
about the same time when Mr. Glad- 
stone first entered on an official career, 
but Praed soon gave up and kept him- 
self altogether to poetry. One may be 
excused for thinking that he must have 
had something prophetic in his nature 
when much more than half a century 
ago he composed the verse which ap- 
plied with such humorous accuracy to 
the doings of the last session. 
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There is not very much to tell about 
literature in England during such of the 
parliamentary recess as we have already 
seen. But it may interest some of my 
American readers to hear of a book 
which an eminent publishing house is 
about to give to the world before long. 
The book is to be a complete collection 
of the poems of the late Robert Buchan- 
an, which is arranged under the care of 
Miss Harriett Jay, sister-in-law of the 
poet, and is to be issued in handsome 
form by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. I 
cannot but think that such a publication 
will find a cordial welcome among all 
lovers of genuine poetry. Buchanan’s 
poems seem somehow not to have had 
full justice done to them by the general 
public. The best of them have always 
found genuine appreciation in certain 
circles, but many of the poems appeared 
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onlyin fugitive form and have hardlyhad 
a chance thus far of settling downto their 
proper place in the literature of the coun- 
try. Buchanan’s highest gift was the 
gift of poetry, but he was too fond of 
making literary experiments, some of 
them rather fantastic, and he got en- 
tangled in too many controversies, s 
that the outer world of readers were apt 
to. think .of him rather as what might be 
called a literary “ crank ” than as a genv. 
ine poet who had strayed out‘ of ‘his 
proper field. The experiments and the 
controversies are now happily forgotten, 
and I have good hope that the complete 
collection of his poems, which is soon to 
be given to the public, may at last win 
for him his proper recognition and his 
rightful place among the poets of the 
nineteenth century. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


In Memoriam 
AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE 
By the Very Rev. Charles William Stubbs, Dean of Ely 


** Good-by all, good-by. It is God’s way. His will be done!” 


T is God’s way! take comfort, O my soul, 
His path of Peace lies low and through the land 
Of sorrow, yet, for all, with saving Hand 
He holds the wheels of life with strong control. 


Brave heart! 


It is God’s way: Christ’s creed in truth 


Was thine: His prayer—“ On earth the Reign of God ” — 
Was thine: and thine the dolorous way He trod, 
Victim of senseless folly, void of ruth. 


“It is God’s way. His will be done! ”—Thy King 
Hath called thee, and for hard won heavenly wage 
Gives nobler work and loftier embassage, 

To be through death thy nation’s hallowing. 


O Heart of Mercy! come with healing light, 
Shine on her soul who sits with sorrow crowned ; 
Chase far the shadows, till the day be found 
When cherished memory changes into sight. 


Thou King of nations, and their hearts’ desire, 
O Corner Stone, man’s starting place and goal, 
Our manhood’s faith in History’s unread scroll 
Enhearten with Thy Spirit’s holy fire. 


Love and good will, on earth Thy will be done, 
Treason and war and devil’s hate bid cease, 
O guide Thy people to the Way of Peace, 
Through cleansing splendors of the Eternal Sun, 


Deanery, Exy, Sept. 17, 1901. 





Northern Aid to Southern Education 
By Edwin A. Alderman, LL.D. 


|Dr. Alderman is president of Tulane University of New Orleans and was formerly president of the University of 
North Carolina. For twenty years he has been engaged in Southern educational work in public schools, normal 


schools and other institutions.—Eprror. ] 


to endure and much to achieve in 
the past twenty years of their 
passage from the patriarchal to the in- 
dustrial order. They have made mis- 
takes, but they have also done many 
wise things and they have been very 
brave and self-reliant. They have set- 
tled many things, but many fundamental 
things from an educational standpoint 
have not been settled. They need sub- 
stantial brotherly help from their kin- 
dred of the North and West. The three 
fundamental needs are these: 
Ist.—Better and more widely diffused 
education of the masses of the white 
people. This is the first great need and 
upon it hangs every other good thing. 
2d.—The training in the higher uni- 
versities in the South of the cultured 
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youth in scientific study of social phe- 


nomena. Our students have been in the 
habit of approaching these studies em- 
pirically and emotionally. They must 
learn to approach the study of social 
questions scientifically and methodically. 
They must become conscious of society 
as an organism just learning to know it- 
self. There are no departments of soci- 
ology in Southern colleges. This fact is 
both startling and hurtful. 

3d.—The practical education of the 
negro along the lines indicated by Book- 
er Washington, the wisest leader his 
race has ever known and a man worthy 
of the confidence of all men. 

If I had control of a large sum of 
money for the purpose of doing good in 
Southern life—speaking of the whole 
area from Virginia to the Gulf—I should 
use it in the following ways: 

The establishment in every State of a 
comprehensive system of educational 
campaigning, wherein, by the use of lit- 
erature and competent, wisely directed 
public speakers, the public sense and 
public conscience could be enlightened 
and aroused. 
themselves would follow such a policy. 


Action by the people: 


The fuller endowment of a small num- 
ber of the larger and stronger universi- 
ties along the lines of sociological and 
industrial instruction. Our young men 
must learn directive power along these 
lines. We are passing through a revo- 
lution. It is a social and industrial revo- 
lution. We must get power to guide it 
wisely. 

The strengthening of the better insti- 
tutions for the negroes and the stimula- 
tion to self-help by judicious giving to 
certain strategic smaller institutions for 
the training of teachers and the instruc- 
tion of youth. 

The South is really beginning its pro- 
bation as a member of the modern world 
in the twentieth century. Its chief prob- 
lem is the chief problem of every society 
passing from simpler social forms into 
the third and highest stage of society— 
namely, the realization of its highest self 
in life and law, not by personal courage 
or raw individualism, not by patient en- 
durance of disaster, but by intelligent 
activity, by civic unity, by public spirit 
and community of effort. Noble and im- 
pressive beginnings have been made in 
the direction of this self-realization. A 
system of public schools for black and 
white has been established in all the 
States, and is being improved under stu- 
pendous difficulties, not the least of 
which is a periodic demand by over- 
borne, exasperated men that each race 
shall support its own schools by its own 
taxation. But this will never be done. 
Justice is against it. Self-interest is 
against it. The black, ugly fact that 
ignorance is a remedy for nothing and a 
peril to everything quickly crushes out 
whatever life there is in the idea; for its 
triumph would mean the existence of a 
permanent body of death, and iniprove- 
ment is slow and pitiful enough at the 
best. The principle of local taxation for 
other purposes than jails and bridges 
has been written in the statute books. 
An attempt is being made to co-ordinate 
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justly the secondary, technical and high- 
er education. A movement for public 
roads and public libraries is going for- 
ward. The revision of constitutions, the 
creation of wise systems of public taxa- 
tion, and the improvement and uplifting 
of rural life are engaging the attention 
of the thoughtful. These movements as 
yet are chaotic or atomistic, character- 
ized by lack of harmony and symmetry 
and oneness of purpose, and needing to 
be correlated and fused and welded into 
one effective agent of social amelioration. 
The traditions and powers of the old life 
will not bring these things to pass. 
There is needed a new social spirit, a 
new type of man, with a new equipment 
of power to inform and influence and 
guide this spirit. 

This real sort of scholar is needed to 
aid in the transformation of unthinking, 
careless, white men, without tastes or 
wants or desires, into men with ideals; 
men who can see the relation of law to 
society, and what it means to defy law 
even to protect innocence. Men of phil- 
anthropic impulses are easily moved to 
helpfulness by the spectacle of the black 
race striving to fit itself for republican 
citizenship. They are not so easily 
moved by the spectacle of the white race 
striving to fit itself for the noble dis- 
charge of an unparalleled sociological 
duty. And yet that is the pivot of the 
whole question. The education of one 
untaught white man to the point where 
it is clear to him that knowledge and not 
prejudice must guide his conduct, and 
that for the honor of his name and coun- 
try and his posterity he must deal with 
these people in justice and kindness, is 
worth more to the black man than the 
education of any ten men of his own 
race. I believe that any Southern uni- 
versity is doing more to lift up the col- 
ored race through the broad-minded men 
it is training and sending into life than 
nine-tenths of the schools for higher 
education of the negro, and if these uni- 
versities had the means to set.in opera- 
tion academic forces to study and inves- 
tigate and digest the great problem, in- 
stead of threshing out old straw, their 
power would be increased tenfold. I be- 
lieve that it should be a high and pre- 
cious privilege for all Americans to help 
their Southern countryman work out 
his problem of orderly, law-abiding so- 
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cial life, and to help him as brothers in 
loyal affection. 

It is a singular and startling thing 
that no Southern college attempts the 
study of social phenomena in any ade- 
quate or organized way. Departments 
of social science in the modern sense of 
the word do not exist among them. 
They have widened out from the tradi- 
tional circle of the liberal arts into the 
study of agriculture, mechanics, textiles, 
but they have not approached the con- 
fused, unrelated human forces about 
them in a scientific fashion. Their stu- 
dents approach these subjects in the 
spirit of the empiric, the dilettante, or 
the politician. They do not bring to the 
consideration of such questions the 
trained ‘habit of mind, the trained order- 
liness of thought, that is needed for their 
mastery. This is largely due to poverty 
of equipment. We as yet have it not. 
We need to know about things before we 
settle them, instead of settling them first 
and learning about them afterward. 
There must come into the thought of the 
humblest man among us that instinctive 
Scottish feeling of loyalty and reverence 
for knowledge as the power alone fit to 
deal with questions of public welfare 
that marks off so sharply the man whose 
mind is set upon the building up of his 
institutions in righteousness and wisdom, 
whose strength is upon the power of 
conduct, from the man who is desirous 
of working his own will and obtaining 
the reward of his own smartness. Evi- 
dences that this attitude is coming about 
come often to my knowledge. Mature 
men come up to college, spending all 
their little store to sit with boys to get 
some little learning. Three-fourths of a 
whole body of five hundred students are 
in college as a result of money earned 
or borrowed. One-fourth are earning 
their way through college by every form 
of daily labor from cutting wood to cut- 
ting hair; sensitiveness, sentiment, pride, 
gentle breeding, everything swallowed 
up in the overmastering desire for the 
blessed light! The universities and col- 
leges in the South which hear this cry of 
need and must minister to it are not 
strong in equipment or endowment. It 
is a struggle for them to exist. The sum 
of all their endowments does not equal 
the endowment of any one of a half 
dozen Northern and Eastern institutions, 
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and too often as a stunting inheritance 
from the grinding days of want the peo- 
ple have gotten used to their poverty in 
matters relating to higher education. 
What strength they have is internal, the 
strength of disinterestedness, of moral 
energy, of faith in the belief that they 
are the symbols of the benign force that 
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shall work out the good life of their land. 
What strength they need to accomplish 
this end is the strength of endowment, 
of apparatus, of ample and even magni- 
ficent surroundings, that they may arise 
so sharply and clearly. out of levels that 
they may set new standards and estab- 
lish new conceptions of college life. 


The Discovery of America 
COLUMBUS AND TOSCANELLI’S FAMOUS LETTER 
By Henry Vignaud 


First SECRETARY OF THE UNITED: STATES Embassy AT Paris, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE Paris Socizty oF AMERICAN 
ISTS AND MEMBER OF ‘THE AMERICAN Historica SocIETY 


HE question concerning the authen- 
ticity of the famous letter by 
which a Florentine savant is sup- 

posed to have conferred with Columbus, 
some fifteen or eighteen years before the 
memorable discovery of America, con- 
cerning the conditions under which this- 
discovery might be accomplished, has a 
much greater weight than merely to de- 
termine the historical value of a docu- 
ment which has remained undisputed up 
to the present time. 

The real question at issue is whether 
the greatest incident in the world’s his- 
tory,—the sudden revelation of the exist- 
ence of a hemisphere unknown up to 
that time,—is due to the researches de- 
termined by the prognostications of 
science. 

This question, to which one cannot re- 
ply negatively without contradicting those 
long-standing opinions in accordance 
with which all our mental habits are 
fashioned, obliges us to ask if the history 
of Columbus, the history which was 
written by Las Casas and Ferdinand 
Columbus and which has been accepted 
during four centuries, does not rest on 
an error in one essential particular; an 
error which, if it were demonstrated to 
be such, would change entirely our con- 
ception of the causes which led to the 
discovery of America. 

There is nothing more difficult than to 
shake an opinion which has the sanction 
of time. The belief that Columbus was 
a man who owed entirely to his medita- 
tion and to his studies the conviction 
that he would find Asia to the eastward 
and that he would certainly arrive there, 


is so firmly ingrafted into history and is 
founded upon evidence so old and re- 
spectable that it would seem as_ tho 
any doubt cast upon this point would 
be, in a way, shocking to one’s sense of 
truth, and that those who dared openly 
to doubt the fact would be placing them- 
selves in an unfavorable light. 

None the less it must be said that the 
more one studies the commencement of 
Columbus’s career, the less this point of 
view appears justifiable. After reading 
and rereading the documents, compar- 
ing the facts one with another, studying 
the dates, weighing the assertions of 
Columbus himself and those of his con- 
temporaries which bear directly upon 
him, one ends by suspecting that all 
these things did not happen exactly as 
they are set down, and one asks one’s 
self if all the theoretical reasons which 
are given as being the source of the great 
Genoese’s determination (and conse- 
quently the cause of his discovery) were 
not formulated after his discovery. 

If one gives one’s self up blindly to 
the evidence of Columbus’s contempo- 
raries and to the evidence of the follow- 
ing generation, these doubts would not be 
justified. All, with the exception of Go- 
mara, whose testimony is, unfortunately, 
so debatable, attempt to prove that the 
genesis of the fundamental ideas of the 
New World’s discoverer had a scientific 
character. But true criticism is some- 
times justly mistrustful of contempo- 
raneous evidence, which is rarely sincere. 
or impartial. If it is from thence that 
we receive all true information, yet it 
is from the same source that those errors 
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come which are most difficult to rectify. 
The historian who, in the silence of his 
study, chronicles the events of his time, 
rarely resists the temptation to color 
them to a greater or less extent. He 
clothes and bedecks history for the bene- 
fit of posterity. He arranges things as 
he wishes they might be. History, as we 
receive it from contemporaneous writers, 
especially when they believe that their 
assertions will escape all criticism, is 
almost always a history arranged in this 
fashion, and it is not the least hard task 
of the critic to detect the truth which is 
hidden beneath these intentional distor- 
tions and dissimulations. 

Even Las Casas, who was a well-mean- 
ing man, and who wrote a book without 
which we should know but very imper- 
fectly the history of the discovery of 
America, has arranged those things 
which concern Columbus as he thought 
they should have been. The greater part 
of the legends and tales from which has 
been formed the history of the great navi- 
gator’s youth come from his pen rather 
than from that of Ferdinand Colum- 
bus, as is too generally believed. Thanks 
to the labors of modern critics, especially 
to those of Mr. Harrisse, many of these 
fictions are now destroyed and no longer 
find a place in any serious work. But 
if it had not been for the good luck of 
finding among the private archives of 
certain Italian notaries the proof of their 
falsity they would still be disfiguring 
the pages of history. No one believes 
to-day that Columbus was born in 1436, 
as was formerly supposed, that he was 
of noble family, that he counted several 
admirals among his relatives, that he 
studied at the University of Pavia, or 
that he fought through the campaign for 
King Réné. Now one can go still fur- 
ther. It is demonstrable that he was not 
born between 1456 and 1451, as Mr. 
Harrisse believes, but exactly in the year 
1451; that he did not arrive in Portugal 
until thesend of the year 1476 or the be- 
ginning of 1477; that he had been very 
little at sea, and that he never made any 
overtures to Genoa, to Venice, to Eng- 
land or to France. 

These rectifications, as important as 
they may be, really change in no essen- 
tial the history of the causes which led 
to the discovery of the New World, such 
as we know it. But it would be different 
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were it to be shown that the letter to 
Martins is apocryphal, that Columbus 
had never any correspondence with 
Toscanelli, and that consequently he 
could not have borrowed from that 
savant any of the cosmographical 
or geographical notions which were 
conducive to his great discovery. In 
this case one would be obliged to 
throw aside as erroneous all the 
facts which for so long were believed 
to be undeniable concerning the circum- 
stances which caused the determination 
of Columbus to undertake the discovery 
of the Indies; and these new rectifica- 
tions, added to those already made, could 
leave in fact but little concerning the 
history of the lucky Genoese’s youth, 
such, at least, as tradition has given 
it forth, and as it is universally accepted 
to have been. 

The examination of the question whose 
solution might have, from the point of 
view of historical accuracy, consequences 


‘as serious as those which I have men- 


tioned, is the object of a forthcoming 
work of mine. 

It would be rash to pretend that I give 
the real solution of this problem ; but the 
important questions which are raised by 
this point of history will therein be set 
forth in a manner which will render it 
impossible either to avoid or to retract 
them. The inquiry into them which | 
have instituted will be taken up and com- 
pleted by others, who will know how to 
conduct it to a fitting conclusion. It 
is necessary to know whether for four 
centuries we have been the dupes of a 
fraud which hides from us the real origin 
of the greatest event in the history of the 
world. It is necessary to know whether 
the rank in which we have placed Tos- 
canelli and Columbus is that which they 
should occupy. What one may safely 
affirm from now on is that the history of 
the immediate causes of the discovery of 
America, as Humboldt and Washington 
Irving understood them, and as the 
greater part of the writers of our own 
day still understand them, must be en- 
tirely rewritten. This great task it is 
not for me but for others to accomplish.* 

Paris, France. 





f* Mr. Vignaud is too modest to state here positively 
what is fully set forth in his forthcoming work, viz., that 
Toscanelli did sot write the letter of 1474, that he did ot 
make the map which accompanied it and that he never 
had any communication whatsoever with Columbus, — 
Eprror.] 
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Kim * 


As is the case with all works of great 
but unbalanced power, it is likely that 
Mr. Kipling’s new story will provoke the 
most divergent opinions; to some it will 
seem his surest claim to immortality, 
whereas to others it will be a diverting 
curiosity and little more. In the first 
place, the scene of the story, its atmos- 
phere and characters, are utterly for- 
eign; the very language is bristling with 


un-English words. Now there is a class- 


of minds to which this foreign air ap- 
peals irresistibly; the further the scene 
is from home the keener is their appetite 
for reading ; the marvelous procession of 
motley Oriental tribes and characters 
that fills Kim will stir their blood and 
give them the sort of pleasant excitation 
their imaginations crave. Others look 
on these far-away pictures as matters of 
mere curiosity that amuse the fancy but 
leave the heart cold; the nearer the scene 


of a book approaches their home sur- 
roundings the more deeply it touches 


their emotions. To the latter class mere 
novelty is not an incentive but an ob- 
stacle to thoughtful interest. 

It might seem as if any but the nar- 
rowest mind would be open to the fasci- 
nation both of the near and the far, and, 
indeed, such a limitation may indicate a 
certain rigidity of temper, for we be all 
of one kin. But in other matters the di- 
vergence of opinion is more fundamen- 
tal. After all, we are interested in a book 
because it actually portrays and_ inter- 
prets life to us or creates the illusion of 
actual portrayal. If a story, after the 
manner of Kim, is built up on the 
straight-line principle, so to speak, in- 
stead of being wound about a central 
action or plot, if the action leads through 
a series of kaleidoscopic scenes and is, in 
the old Aristotelian phrase, without be- 
ginning, middle or end, it will attract 
powerfully those to whom life itself takes 
on the form of a swiftly-moving, ancon- 
nected panorama. Others, whose habit 
\s to group their impressions of life about 


*Kim. By Rudyard Kipling, New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co, $1.50, slits 3 





some dominant thought or desire and 
whose reflective faculties overbalance 
their perceptive, look to art for the one 
thing that Kim wants; they wish the 
artist to interpret for them objectively 
their own habit of mind. They may be 
diverted by a cleverly told narrative; 
they may take deeper interest in cunning 
portrayal or analysis of character; but 
they still feel some lack, they are even 
a little irritated unless these events and 
these characters are knit together into a 
significant plot. Fiction without plot is 
the poet’s philosophy of chance. The 
skillful weaving together of events is 
the poet’s method of representing to the 
eye of fancy that habit of mind which 
refers always the events of life to some 
higher interpretive idea. 

And, again, the complete absence of 
female influence from Kim will seem to 
some a masculine attraction more effect- 
ive for its rarity. Others, on the con- 
trary, will have an instinctive feeling that 
this is either a feminine trait or another 
sign that any genuine ideal is absent to 


‘the writer, for the reason that the mas- 


culine mind has almost universally pre- 
sented its abstract ideas and its ideals in 
feminine disguise. _ 
But, however divergently the story 
may affect different readers, there can 
be but a single opinion about the. ex- 
traordinary, one may say without exag- 
geration the unparalleled, talent of the 
author in certain directions. Emerson 
says somewhere of Goethe that every 
pore of his body was a microscope. Of 
Kipling it might be said that every pore 
of his body is a photographic camera. 
There has probably been no writer in the 
whole course of English literature who 
surpassed him in the faculty of vision. 
Like the heroes of his tale Kipling has 
traveled the Grand Trunk Road that 
“runs straight, bearing without crowd- 
ing India’s traffic for fifteen hundred 
miles—such a river of life as exists no- 
where else in the world.” And every 
sight by the way, the mark and habit of 
every caste and profession, in all that be- 
wildering confusion of Hindu life, the 
hidden society of Delhi and Lahore, the 
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gamins of the city streets, Mahbub Ali 
the horse trader and spy, English offi- 
cers and drummer boys, the sly letter- 
writer, the babu with his ludicrous mix- 
ture of English education and native 
superstitions, Lurgan the juggling healer 
of gems, Jains, Buddhists, and Brahmins, 
—all these things he has seen as no other 
living man could see them, and the im- 
pressions down to the least detail remain 
fixed in his mind with photographic ac- 
curacy. There is something almost terri- 
fying in this extreme hyperesthesia of 
the optical nerves ; we feel that the brain 
of the seer must be obsessed by a shad- 
owy jostling throng of images like the 
brain of a child that is haunted by visions 
in the dark. The result in this story of 
Kim calls to mind the mechanic marvels 
of the vitascope, when the photographic 
shadow of moving scenes is thrown on 
the canvas before us. The light is a 
trifle hard and fatiguing to the eyes, 
there is an unpleasant clicking of ma- 
chinery, and the pictures seen are neces- 
sarily presented without much artistic 
design in their composition, but we are 
held spellbound by the miraculous in- 
genuity of the invention. Really it is 
not fantastic to compare the talent of 
Kipling with these miracles of photog- 
raphy; his work is the vitascope of lit- 
erature. 

But if Kipling has shown in the white 
light of genius the panorama of the 
Grand Trunk Road, he has not brought 
out of its obscurity that other road, the 
Mystic Way, whereon the lama of his 
tale goes seeking the River of the Arrow. 
It is, in fact, noteworthy that one who 
has dwelt much in the ancient religious 
books of India feels himself utterly 
homeless and estranged in the modern 
hubbub of Kipling’s tales. It is as if 
the quiescent ideals and hopes of that 
sunken people could find no place of 
lodgment amid the jostling images of 
the author’s memory. It may very 
well be that Mr. Kipling’s perception is 
unerring and that no breath of the real 
ancient life lingers in the degenerate 
tumult of the modern empire, yet it 
should seem as if a reflective observer 
could not pass through that land without 
being haunted by reminiscences of its 
mighty past, and without seeing in its 
present corruption the half-obliterated 
signs of old ideals. It should seem as 
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if a profounder art would have been 
compelled, against every protest it may 
be of a busy realism, to speak here and 
there a word, or to throw out here and 
there a metaphor, that would interpret 
what India once meant to the world. 
But to Kipling, here as everywhere, 
the past does not exist; he is un- 
reservedly the child of the present 
day. The lama, in whom one looks 
to find a figure reminiscent of India’s 
ancient religious instinct, is no doubt 
taken from observation; in his outward 
life we may even catch glimpses that 
seem familiar ; yet inwardly he bears not 
the slightest relation to the old seekers 
who made of Buddhism a power in hu- 
man thought. It is again the photo- 
graphic faculty of Mr. Kipling. He re- 
produces what of life he sees. 

It will be surmised that we are of the 
class whom Kipling always astonishes 
but does not always profoundly interest. 
Let us make haste to add that in the boy 
Kim himself he has created a character 
of wonderful freshness and beauty. The 
picture of this inquisitive, mocking, 
faithful Irish lad wandering among the 
grotesque ruins ofa decaying civilization 
and caught up in the mysterious Secret 
Service of the British rule, is one to 
linger in the memory with ever fresh de- 
light. And the lama, too, tho he may 
bring no voice from the greater past, has 
a childlike and winsome beauty of his 
own. There is, indeed, a certain sweet- 
ness in almost all the people that move 
through this motley world. We know 
that they are created by a buoyant and 
self-respecting genius, and we love to 
dwell with them—even with the rogues. 


& 
History of Physiology * 


ALTHO several of the natural sciences 
have very good histories of their begin- 
nings and progress, medicine has been 
conspicuously neglectful of its obliga- 
tions to the past. Reasons for this are 
not far to seek. The age that has seen 
the cell doctrine grow up to revolution- 
ize biological knowledge, and which has 
experienced the blessing of anesthesia, 
may well feel proud of its own achieve- 
ments. And the generation in particular 


* LECTURES ON THE History OF PuysioLoGy DuRING THE 
SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 
By Sir M. Foster, K.C.B., M.P., M.D., D.C.L., Sec. R S. 
Imported by the Macmilian Co., New York, 
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that has participated in the evolution of 
bacteriology, gathering the rich fruits of 
antisepsis and asepsis and just awaken- 
ing to the glorious possibilities of the an- 
titoxins, has some apology for feeling 
that the immediate importance of the re- 
sults excuses a defective knowledge of 
what has gone before. If, however, in 
all these and related advances we seek to 
separate what is merely practical from 
that which is of permanent importance to 
our knowledge of man, we are at once 
reminded that the Tree of Knowledge 
did not grow in Menlo Park, as some per- 
sons think, and we run upon fundamental 
questions which can be understood only 
when we know something of their his- 
tory. Now it must not be supposed that 
there are no histories of medicine. There 
are, in fact, a number of books bearing 
such a title; but there are not many good 
books, and knowledge of this sort must 
be sought laboriously and with much 
weariness to the flesh. For Physiology 
and her elder sister Anatomy, the only 
safe guides to a truly scientific medicine, 
histories can scarcely be said to exist at 
all—certaintly no attractive ones exist. 

This lack has been in a measure sup- 
plied by the admirable book before us, 
and it is a pleasantly curious reminder of 
the unity of modern life that the volume 
is made up of the “ Lane Lectures,” de- 
livered last year at a medical college in 
San Francisco by an English physiolo- 
gist, the most facile interpreter of the 
physiological knowledge of our times. In 
these lectures Sir Michael Foster has 
chronicled in happy phrase the develop- 
ment of the chief doctrines in regard to 
circulation, digestion, respiration and the 
nervous system during the three cen- 
turies preceding the nineteenth. 

The story starts with an account of 
Vesalius, whose great book of 1543 
-marks the beginning of a new era in ana- 
tomical, and consequently of physiologi- 
cal knowledge. Sir Michael recognizes 
fully, as every broad minded physiologist 
must, that exact anatomical knowledge is 
indispensable, and that the physiologist 
can build safely on no other foundation. 
It is almost impossible for us of to-day 
to appreciate the true importance of Vesa- 
lius, and to understand the mental atti- 
tude of his time. For more than a thou- 
sand years there had been complete sub- 
Jection to the views of Galen, a subjection 
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in scientific opinion such as has only been 
equaled, perhaps in some measure sur- 
passed, by the reverence for the opinions 
of Aristotle. It would lead us too far 
afield, and into pretty muddy places, to 
examine the reasons for this darkening of 
the human mind; but certainly it was not 
the fault of Galen, altho the result has 
been that his merits are often underesti- 
mated. Had men paid the same atten- 
tion to the spirit of Galen that they paid 
to his words the progress of medical 
knowledge would have been far differ- 
ent and far more rapid. 

From Vesalius to Harvey’s publication 
in 1628 it is almost a hundred years, and 
in this time much was done to clarify the 
views of men as to the nature of the cir- 
culation. So much was done that the 
history of this particular question has a 
most voluminous literature, to which sev- - 
eral American authors have contributed. 
Many writers have sought to give the 
glory of this fundamental discovery to 
some predecessor of Harvey. On this 
point Sir Michael is more explicit than 
elsewhere, and vindicates Harvey’s 
claims in a very convincing fashion. 
That his views are not the result of any 
insular prejudice is shown by his readi- 
ness to acknowledge the merit of Conti- 
nental workers in other fields. 

In the succeeding lectures the chief in- 
vestigators of the other subjects already 
mentioned receive attention, and the true 
value of their discoveries is carefully in- 
dicated. In each instance the bio- 
graphical details are cleverly introduced 
and the interest of the reader never flags. 
The result is a much clearer understand- 
ing of the importance of some investiga- 
tors whose merits are commonly little 
appreciated by students of physiology. 
No one can read this book without realiz- 
ing the great influence of Malpighi 
(1628-1694) as perhaps never before; 
and the darkness in which most of us 
stood in regard to Stahl (1660-1734) and 
his relation to the baneful doctrines of 
“ phlogiston ” and a “ vital principle,” is 
quite dispelled. 

The last lecture, “ The older doctrines 
of the nervous system” (in which the 
bubble of Willis’s reputation is neatly 
pricked), while very full of valuable mat- 
ter, is perhaps the least satisfactory of 
the book. It seems to show an effort to 
tell in one lecture what really required 
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two or three, and the author is compelled 
to lay down his pen without a mention of 
Galvani. 
blemish to a very delightful book, whose 
perusal will do much to explain the re- 
strictions and limitations placed upon our 
progress along the path of knowledge. 

We can only wish that Sir Michael may 
find the time and opportunity to extend 
these lectures, so as to take in the first 
three or four decades of the nineteenth 
century, a time of epochal importance, 
but perhaps dangerously near to our- 
selves. Could he then add a chapter on 
Galen he would cause our cup of grati- 
tude, already full, to run over. 

In an appendix there is a useful table 
giving the more important names chrono- 
logically with a note of the chief work 
of each author. The student would find 
a few more extended references to the 
literature most helpful. There is also an 
index which seems to be entirely suffi- 
cient. The typography of the book is 
excellent, and there are few obvious mis- 
takes. In fact, we have noted but three. 
“ Sylvius ” (page 168, line 2) is evident- 
ly lapsus calami for Stahl, “ Sequin” 
(pages 251, 253, 254) seems to be a mis- 


print for Seguin, and the usual accent of 
Réaumur is lacking. 
a 


Wundt's Ethics * 


To the typical American it would 
probably seem self-evident that houses 
exist for men, and not men for houses. 
It does not naturally occur to him that 
the aim and justification—the final cause, 
so to speak—of human life lie in the pro- 
duction of works of comfort and beauty, 
of rocking-chairs and cathedrals; he is 
much more apt to feel that the aim and 
justification of rocking-chairs and cathe- 
drals lie in the ministration to certain 
human needs. He thinks even of a big 
abstraction like the State as an instru- 
ment subservient to human welfare, and 
speaks of it as a “ machine.” He thinks 
science a benefaction and esteems it as 
such. He thinks even of the law, includ- 
ing the moral law, as a wise and comely 
ordering of human life. He thinks, in a 
word, that wisdom and virtue and cour- 
tesy exist for men, and not men for wis- 

* Tue Principles oF MORALITY AND THE DEPARTMENTS 
oF THE Mora Lire. By Wirlhe/m Wundt. Translated 


by Margaret Floy Washburn. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00, 





This, however, is no serious 
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dom and virtue and courtesy. He would 
as readily think of men as existing for 
the production of etiquet. 

To the reflective German, and to Pro- 
fessor Wundt in particular, there seems 
something essentially unintellectual and 
basely, almost bestially, utilitarian in 
the American’s point of view. It is a 
symptom of the lack in the Anglo-Saxon 
of the philosophic mind, of the Anglo- 
Saxon’s flaccid grasp on abstract ideas. 
A cathedral or a science is after all, 
Professor Wundt suggests, so patently 
more important than an individual man, 
his likes and dislikes. The individual 
man, his likes and dislikes, are indeed 
of no importance whatever. To the 
American this dictum may seem a para- 
dox, but Professor Wundt thinks it a 
truism. 


“Nor does the multiplication of individ- 
uals,”’ reads the text, “ much alter the state of 
affairs. You cannot get a real quantity by 
putting zeros together. If an individual feel- 
ing of pleasure has no moral value, then 
neither has the pleasure of many or all indi- 
viduals.” 


No, men exist, and are justified in exist- 
ing, only to discover exact sciences, to 
keep step in regiments which maintain 
the dignity of the State, and (we sup- 
pose—we are not sure) to produce ob- 
jects of verti; and the moral law is just 
a set of instructions by following which 
we shall be enabled to be of service to 
this end. 


“A study of the loftiest example of morality 
inevitably leads us to the conclusion,” reads 
the text, “ that in order to rise to the highest 
forms of moral action the individual must not 
work merely for his fellow-citizens and con- 
temporaries. Still less must he labor for him- 
self alone. Our ultimate ends can be 
nothing but the production of psychical crea- 
tions, a process in which the individual con- 
sciousness bears its part, yet whose final ob- 
ject is not the individual himself [nor the 
sum of the individuals], but the universal 
spirit of humanity. Happiness is a secondary 
result brought about in the subjective con- 
sciousness by these psychical products; it is 
also a motive operating on the will. Thus it 
may be regarded as an indispensable means to 
the attainment of moral ends, but never as the 
moral end itself. Kant’s position, that the 
good must be done without inclination, while 
the ultimate end of morality is eternal happi- 
ness, completely reverses the functions of 
means and end. Man can seek the good, only 
because doing so makes him happy; yet the 
good is not happiness, but an objective psychic- 
al product which becomes a good in the or- 
dinary sense of a pleasure-producing force 
solely through its reflections in the individual 
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consciousness. _ The moral ends at- 
tained at any given period consist in the total 
intellectual culture of that period.” 


It is a pleasure to find a theory so 
neatly outlined. The question is square- 
ly presented of the subordination of men 
to their works or of their works to them. 
A decision upon it may be suggested by 
an anecdote. In a play much in vogue 
at the Théatre Antoine the hero, a physi- 
cian supposed to be somewhat of the 
rank of M. Pasteur, grafts a cancer on 
the breast of the heroine, who is a young 
woman, socially and intellectually, of no 
importance whatever. He does it for 
the good of science; he wishes to ob- 
serve and to record accurately for the 
benefit of the universal spirit of humanity 
certain facts in regard to cancers. To the 
best of our judgment the moral sense of 
the audience did not approve of the hero. 
They did not seem convinced that the 
pleasure or pain of the heroine were of 
no importance whatever—ciphers, in a 
word—even when the interests con- 


cerned were those of science and the 
“total culture of that period.” The hero 
himself became ultimately somewhat of 


the opinion of the audience, and—for the 
benefit of science—tried a last experi- 
ment on himself, hugely to his own and 
to the audience’s sense of a moral expia- 
tion. It may no doubt be said that both 
he and they lacked the philosophic mind 
and betrayed a flaccid grasp on big ab- 
stractions, but the dictum is not convinc- 
ing. What is convincing is that the pain 
of the heroine was of some estimable 
importance, and that the medical science 
of her day—“ the total culture of her 
period ’—was meant to serve her, not to 
make her its victim, quite as the total 
culture of the period of Menelaus and 
Helen was “ meant” for the protection 
of husbands and wives in decent fidelity 
in family life. “ The face that launched 
a thousand ships and burned the topless 
towers of Ilium” launched those ships 
and burned those topless towers, it may 
safely be said, not in an ecstasy of eti- 
quet in general, but in a protest against 
particular husbands and wives for all 
time being seduced from their engage- 
ments by irresponsible adventurers. If 
any one chooses to express exactly this 
very thing by saying that the Trojan 
‘war was waged in support of a principle, 
the principle of fidelity in marriage, there 
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is no objection: there is an objection only 
against making’ a mystery of the word 
principle. 
a 

THE PoTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF THE 
Unitep States By Edwin Atlee Bar- 
ber, A.M., Ph.D. Second Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. With 277 Illustra- 
tions. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50 net.) Large progress has 
been made in ceramic art and manufac- 
ture during the past fifteen years. The 
crudeness that was once characteristic of 
pottery and porcelain made in America 
has long since been outgrown and our 
pottery products in competition with 
those of the world, both at the Chicago 
and Paris Expositions, carried away their 
full share of honors. The province of 
the present volume is to set this forth, to 
give an account of such of the earlier 
potteries as possess historical interest, 
and finally to describe those which in 
later days have produced works of origi- 
nality or artistic merit. Those who have 
no intimate acquaintance with the his- 
tory of American pottery will no doubt 
be surprised to learn of the antiquity of 
the art in this country. Colleccers also 
will find much that will be valuable to 
them in Mr. Barber’s pleasing book, now 
carefully revised, enlarged and brought 
down to date. Considerable attention 
has been given in the book to aboriginal 
pottery, and it will be seen that some of 
the Indian products indicate remarkable 
skill, not only in design, but likewise in 
manipulation and finish. The water ves- 
sels, bowls, jars, etc., that came from In- 
dian hands were the earliest of native 
pottery forms. It was not until long 
after the Indians had made their first 
essays in the practice of the fictile art that 
more pretentious pottery was made by 
the colonists. The earlier emigrants in 
Virginia probably made the first colonial 
pottery. The Dutch settlers in New 
York brought with them a practical 
knowledge of.potting, and, according to 
tradition, they made a ware equal in 
quality to that produced in ancient Delft. 
Some contemporaneous pottery was pro- 
duced a short distance below South Am- 
boy, N. J. As early as 1690 Philadelphia 
had at least one potter and one tobacco- 
pipe maker. The eighteenth century 
witnessed many changes and improve- 
ments in pottery making, as the re- 
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searches of Mr. Barber sufficiently re- 
veal. The cruder products of the primi- 
tive kilns were slowly but surely crowd- 
ed out by those of newer and better de- 
sign, and at the last we come into con- 
tact with products of our own day, such 
as the Rookwood, Grueby, Newcomb 
and other wares. The development of 
ceramic art since 1893 is considered in 
a supplemental chapter, and this is the 
newest and perhaps the most interesting 
portion of a volume which, as a whole, 
must be attractive to most men and all 
women. 
at 


THE INFLUENCE oF Curist IN Mop- 
ERN Lire. By Newell Dwight Hillis. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.) The chapters which compose 
this volume are neither sermons nor es- 
says in sociology, tho they partake large- 
ly in both characters. They are not 
written with the scholar or philosopher, 
and least of all with the theologian, in 
view. The practical and even personal 
interest is foremost in them, and what- 
ever light they may throw on speculative 
or theoretic questions falls closely enough 
inside the circle of personal life to have 
intense interest for the individual reader. 
Dr. Hillis writes of them that 
“every one of these studies has grown out of 
a busy pastor’s friendship with some person 
in travail of spirit, and seeking light midst the 
mist and uncertainty of questioning and doubt. 
Each chapter, therefore, represents an intel- 
lectual battle in some youth for whom the pas- 
tor has cherished a great affection.” 

This is a true and manly account of the 
book, explaining at once its defects of 
form and its merits in plan, substance 
and tone. Dr. Hillis believes that a re- 
turn wave of faith has set in, and that 
men everywhere are looking to Christ as 
the center of all individual, social, po- 
litical, industrial, and even institutional 
life. He presents his points in the per- 
sonal form and in their individual rela- 
tions, after the manner of the preacher 
and the pastor, with a cheerful optimism 
and with little lament for things which 
have passed away. He meets his readers 
with a sympathetic appreciation of their 
problem and with the light and help of 
a luminous faith. 

at 


THE VoyaGE oF ITHOBAL. By Sir Ed- 
win Arnold. (New York: G. W. Dil- 
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lingham Co.) Sir Edwin Arnold is a 
great newspaper editor, a voluminous 
writer of prose and verse chiefly on Ori- 
ental themes, and something of a scholar, 
If the many distractions under which he 
must work are considered, and if, fur- 
thermore, allowance is made for his he. 
roic struggle against blindness, we can 
only be surprised that he has put so 
much life and beauty into his latest epic 
—latest, we say, for, like Southey, Sir 
Edwin “ writes an epic every year.” The 
theme of Ithobal is the marvelous story 
of discoveries made by a Tyrian captain 
in a voyage around Africa for one of the 
ancient Pharaohs. There are good pas- 
sages here and there, the rhythm of the 
blank verse is swift and not unpleasing, 
but as a whole the poem cannot be called 
a success. Not many readers will fol- 
low the Tyrian sailor to the end. Ithobal 
buys a slave woman at a great price and 
is inspired by her to go on the long jour- 
ney. The following lines are a fair spe- 
cimen of the poem at its best: 
“Then she murmured forth,— 

Like a dove cooing never-ending notes 
Of something sweet and secret in her woods 
Unfolding leaf by leaf,—stories of skies 
Whereunder she was born, with stars and 

peaks 
Not known to ours; of mighty streams that 

sprang 
From mountain bosoms lifting changeless 

snows 
Into the central blue, which, leaping down 
By monstrous cataract and reeded reach, 
Full of strange creatures that did swim and 


y; 

And banked by woodlands flowery, wild, and 
still, 

Poured over thirsty sands green wealth of 
crops, 

Feeding much people.” 


& 
MIssION PROBLEMS AND Missiom® 


MetHops 1n SoutH Cuina. By J 
Campbell Gibson, D.D. (New Yorki 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50.) Thesé 
lectures have a more than usual claim 
on the attention of readers. They were 
delivered by appointment of the General’ 
Assembly of the Scotch Free Church if 
their colleges at Edinburgh, Glasgow, | 
Aberdeen, London, and in Manitoba. 


The author writes with blunt Scotch 


honesty and on the basis of a long ¢ 
perience in South China and a thoro 
acquaintance with the country, the p 
ple, and the work among them: 


launches out at once into a sketch of the’ 


; y if 





oh 
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Chinese situation on its political and 
social sides and with reference to offi- 
cial corruption and the alienation of the 
people from the Government. This done 
and done with excellent brevity and 
vigor, he turns to the exposition of the 
mission work as it is carried on in China, 
beginning with some concrete examples 


of the first steps in the planting of a 


mission by evangelistic preaching. The 
author has at his command a great mass 
of illustrative material, and makes free 
use of comparative tables and diagrams 
which present the history of many years 
and of widely separated fields in a 
glance. His style is natural and easy 

and he speaks always to the point. 

wv 
A DicTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
Buitpinc. By Russell Sturgis and many 
others. Vol. II, F to N. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $6.00 a volume.) 
We have already spoken our conmmenda- 
tion of this admirable and, to students of 
art, almost indispensable undertaking. 
The second volume, which is now pub- 
lished, contains a number of specially in- 
teresting articles—e. g., France, Gothic, 
Grecian, Iron Construction, India, Italy, 
Mural Painting, etc. It is the avowed 
purpose of the editor to render the work 
as useful as possible to modern students 
and builders, and this will account for 
| the manner in which the space is propor- 
tioned to various topics. Italy, for ex- 
ample, is treated at great length, while 
Greece and India are somewhat scanted. 
We cannot, however, understand why 
ie article devoted to Indian architecture 
hould not have been given a single illus- 
For historical and esthetic rea- 
ns alike the omission seems unfortu- 
| & 

foe Hicuest Lire: A Story oF 
2MORTCOMINGS AND A GoaL. By E. H. 
Tolmsoy.) (New York: A. C. Arm- 
itong & Son. $1.25.) A more de- 
ightfu''} uncontroversial controversial 
hook 1 this has not often been 
‘ittet | Dr. Johnson’s object is to 
pet gt to a generation which has 
‘een gnfused and perplexed by 
ne varijus phases of the doctrine of 
“Hisher Christian Life” the simple 
cements of the life which is highest of 
Hi plan commits him to a critical 


<— 
A 

gow 

ex 


xalmination of the successive opinions 
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on the subject, which began with the 
Wesleyan doctrine of perfectionism, and 
led on, through what was once known as 
the Oberlin doctrine of sinless perfec- 
tion, or Christian perfection, to the more 
recent agitation on the subject of the 
Higher Life. The same question still 
lives in the Plymouth Brethren move- 
ment and in the very different and far 
less objectionable Keswick movement, 
at the head of which in this country 
stands the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. Of 
this movement Dr. Johnson writes in 
the most friendly and appreciative spirit, 
but he brings forward points which no 
Christian can afford to overlook and 
which form a natural introduction to the 
calm and peaceful attempt which follows 
to remove the whole subject from the 
ground of controversy by putting it on 
ground that is the highest of all and 
which has this to commend it, that the 
higher it rises the more vitally it enters 
into the human relations and interests 
of the subject. Nothing stronger or 
more sensible has yet come out on the 
subject. 
& 


Marna’s Mutiny. By Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50.) An absurd story told in 
the romantic style so dear to young lady 
readers, in which the heroine commits 
herself vaingloriously to improper situa- 
tions and perilous adventures, and is 
finally rescued by her English lover from 
a dungeon under some rainbow hill in 
Japan. There is a fat Scandinavian 
duchess who plays the part of pious god- 
mother in the story, and a charming 
Irish rascal, who was evidently born 
upon the shipwreck of truth, but shows 
genius and humor in the elaboration of 
lies. “ 


Literary Notes 


THe Denver Republican avows that “ New 
York is writhing under the keen thrusts” of 
Dr. Girdner’s satire “ Newyorkitis.” 


....Lhe Century Company are publishing a 
novel, “Tom Beauling,” by Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris. The author is the great-grandson of 
him of Revolutionary fame, yet the novel is 
not historical. 


....Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. have 
sent us an. advance copy of their new maga- 
zine, Country Life in America, the first num- 
ber of which is to be issued next month. It 
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contains a beautifully illustrated paper on 
Ellerslie, the country place of Levi P. Morton 
and an interesting article by J. P. Mowbray 
It promises to supply a real want, altho the 
leading editorial is sadly lacking in literary 
quality. 


....The London Academy takes Mr. J. M. 
Mowbray’s “A Journey to Nature” as text 
for a little preachment on the hollowness and 
mendacity of the Glittering Style. It says, 
“A Wall Street stockbroker, we suggest, 
would not write like this (nor should Mr. 
Mowbray).” and then quotes a glittering para- 
graph from the book. It is an oblique but 
effective argument to prove that the constant 
striving after smart language leads a man into 
insincerity. Very likely this is true, but un- 
fortunately for the Academy in the present 
case, Mr. Mowbray actually was a Wall Street 
broker. Our London friend has been reduced 
into error by too evidently striving after Glit- 
tering Logic. 


....We quote the concluding paragraph of 
Mr. Henry Austin Clapp’s “‘ Reminiscences of 
a Dramatic Critic” in the Atlantic: “ After all, 
there is a fine fitness in that closeness of asso- 
ciation between Edwin Booth and Hamlet the 
Dane, which is to abide as long as the man and 
his art and his life are remembered. In his 
largeness and sweetness, his rare delicacy and 
sensibility, he was nobly human to the core, 
after the pattern of the most human of all the 
creations of the poet. Like the melancholy 
. Prince, he was required to drink the bitter 
water of affliction, and to hold his peace when 
his heart was almost breaking; and, in its ex- 
traordinary depth and reserve, his soul, even 
as Hamlet’s and as Milton’s, 

“Was like a star and dwelt apart.’ ” 


....-Mr. Bertram Dobell publishes in the 
Atheneum a series of poems by Sir Thomas 
Heneage, of the Elizabethan age, which he has 
found in an old manuscript volume. The song, 
“Farewell, False Love,” hitherto counted 
anonymous, is given in Mr. Dobell’s MS. as a 
reply to one of these poems and is ascribed 
to Sir Walter Raleigh. We reprint the lines 
from the Atheneum: 

“ Farewell falce Love, thou oracle of lies, 
a mortal! foe and enemy to rest, 
an envious boye from whome all cares arise, 
a bastard vile, a beast with rage possest, 
a way of error, a temple full of treason, 
in all effectes contrary unto reason. 


“« A poysened serpent, covered all with flowers, 
mother of sighes and murderer of repose, 
a sea of sorrowe from whence are drawen 
such showers 
as moysture lendes to every griefe that 
growes, 
a schoole of gyle, a nest of deep deceit, 
a gylded hook that holdes a poysened bait. 


** A fortress foiled whome reason did defend, 
a Cyren’s songe, a feaver of the mynde, 
a maze wherein affection findes no end, 
a raging clowde that ronnes before the 
winde, 
a substaunce lyke the shadow of the sunne, 
a goale of griefe for which the wysest ronne.” 
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Pebbles 


“Way does Sir Thomas take his tea from 


a saucer?” ‘ Because he can’t lift the Cup,”— 
Tribune. 


...-He ees,” said the French traveler, 
“what you call ‘ze Roundsman.’ He say he 
have been long on ze beat. I ask him, ‘ What 
you go around?’ He say ze skevaire. Oh, 
zees language! ””—Chicago Record-Herald. 


She was beloved by Cholly’s man, 
_ This maid, whose name was Sally. 
“My flower,” he called her, “ pure and white: 
A regular lily.” She was quite 
The lily of the valet. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


....In returning the proof of a poem one 
of our contributors asked that the word “ wo” 
might be spelt woe, as carrying more weight. 
The editor replied that the established custom 
of THE INDEPENDENT must be followed, and 
that we do not wish to increase the wo of the 
world. Our poet replied: “ While I would not 
increase the woe of the world, I should like 
to add to its ees.” 


.... ‘I will not pay one cent for my adver- 
tising this week!” he announced, with a high 
color in his cheeks, to the editor of the coun- 
ty paper. “ You told me you’d put the notice 
of my shoe-polish in with the reading matter.” 
“And didn’t I do it?” inquired the editor, 
suavely. “No, sir!” roared the advertiser. 
‘No sir, you did not! . You put it in the col- 
umn with a mess of poetry, sir, that’s where 
you put it!’’—Youth’s Companion. 


....Don’t—don’t you think it’s a good 
goose, Hester?” timidly inquired the butcher's 
boy, who stood in great awe of the big cook. 
“W’at you mean by ‘good goose, boy?” 
sternly demanded the irate Hester, as_ she 
shook the offending fowl at him. ‘‘ May hab 
been a good goose in her day, fo’ all I knows, 
but w’at you got to do now is to kyarry de po 
ole t’ing back to de butcher, and say to him 
dat he’s made a mistake. It’s de grand- 
daughter ob dis goose dat my fam’ly wants!” 
—Youth’s Companion. 


WABBERJOCKY. 


The Huck-a-puck is a winding snoose 
Its bing-go-ree is fair. 

I saw one once a-climbing a tree, 
I liked to see it there. 


There were three lobes on its plaithing toe, 
A hair-lip on each not. 

Out reached its thumb at a poor, lone lumb 
And gave it an awful swat! 


The poor, lone lumb fell off the tree 
With a groan, a grunt and a wail. 

The Huck-puck said, “‘ It’s just my luck.” 
For his bing-go-ree was pale. 


Then the Huck-puck clumb onto his thumb 
And splithed a gorgeous roar. / 
Sploared I around, heard I no sound, 
The bing-ree was no more. ~ 
—YVale Recor. 
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The Harvest 


THERE is an indescribable softening 
of the year as it gets to the harvesting. 
There is a slowing up of the pulse, and 
a warming of color that creeps over the 
landscape. Leaves drop quietly and car- 
pet the hard roads. A boyish wish 
comes back upon you to roll a pile of 
brown crisp leaves into a sunny nook, 
and lie down in the heap as animals do. 
The heat is never intense, but wraps you 
up warmingly to nature’s heart. Above 
all, you are conscious of a universal 
sweetness—it is of beech leaves perhaps, 
or of maples and of lindens, and corn 
and aftermath. Butternuts begin to an- 
ticipate frost, and fall for the boys, and 
the chestnut burrs gape open. The child- 
loved beech nuts rattle like soft hail on 
the leaves, after a frosty night. Birds 
call each other through the tall trees, 
and have trysting places, where the clans 
gather to start for the far off South. 
nearest our 


Those who have nested 
houses are not glad; but they come near 
our windows and sing low, soft melodies 


all day. It is a sad good-by; for, who 
knows? there are cats; and worse, there 
are men with guns; and we may not meet 
again in all the world. As for us—alas, 
the archer with a sharp arrow is some- 
where around the corner. Farewell, 
sweet thrush! Let us hope for the best; 
for our lives are very much made up to- 
gether in this world. 

Wagon wheels in the distance now 
sound nearer. There is a neighborliness 
in all the world. Have you noticed that 
strangers whom you meet smile at this 
time of the year, like friends? Tramps 
touch their hats. How curious it is of a 
morning to look down the valley and see 
for the first time a great golden tree, or 
a scarlet sumac grove. It was not there 
last night. So sudden do the blessings 
of autumn come out, until the whole 
lanscape is made of gold and crimson, 
printed on green. It is the Golden Rule 
of the year, repeating each harvest time, 
Do to others as God has done to you. 
Share together, for God has sent his sun 
to shine on both the evil and the good. 


Nettles are beautiful to-day, and the 
deadly ivy climbs the dead trunks to 
cover them with crimson. There is no 
evil disposition left in the world. Our 
hearts are like Indian summer. 

An apple orchard in autumn is the 
beatification of summer. It is the most 
suggestive place in the world—like a 
huge library full of thoughts, with illu- 
minated margins. Here is the beautiful 
and the good in combination, the birth 
place of poetry, the artist’s studio. 
Thanksgiving was born, as an annual 
festival, under the apple trees. There is 
nothing so brutish as a coarse biped, let 
loose among the Spitzenberg trees, to 
tumble this glorious fruit into careless 
piles, and bruise it under his feet. Every 
color swings from the boughs. Pound 
Sweets are gold, Baldwins are crimson, 
and Pippins are green, while the North- 
ern Spy takes all colors in one,—for it is 
the king of the orchard. Nature made 
the apple round, and just big enough to 
fit into human hands. The skin is a 
marvelous invention safely to hold such 
exquisite flavors. The texture gratifies 
the palate, satisfies the appetite, and to 
the whole system gives health. It is the 
one only food in the world that a boy 
can eat all that he will and be none the 
worse for it. 

“I do not like work,” says Old 
Humphery ; “ but there are things to do 
that are not work, and one of these I 
count to be husking corn. Let it be in 
the open field and on a dry day, when 
the husks rattle and the ears are as yel- 
ow as the sunshine. Then one may keep 
time with the ripple of the brook or the 
dropping of the pears, while he tosses 
into great baskets the harvests of God’s 
love. I will sit upon a pumpkin.” We may 
imagine the rural philosopher sitting on 
his pumpkin, and cheating work of its 
toil, as he simply lets himself fall into 
rime and rhythm with the rest of the 
world. At this season of the year we are 
no longer cultivating crops with anxious 
hope; we are gathering them with satis- 
fied certainty. 

This business of putting away a stor- 
age for cold days is a common instinct 
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among all creatures, wild or domesti- 
cated. In a hollow of the huge apple 
tree, one hundred years old—the hole it- 
self over seventy years—a squirrel has 
two handfuls of beech nuts—two 
pouches full he would say. The bees 
have gone all to foresight. They do 
nothing, from first to last of the year 
but harvest the world for the future. 
Their hives are always being packed 
with stored food—part of it, indeed, to 
replace what we have stolen. It was 
well that nature provided them with 
stings, for else they would have a poor 
showing in the world. It is bad to know 
more than our neighbors know—if they 
be stronger than we. The bees are still 
abroad in October, and they still go 
home every hour loaded. Every mo- 
ment “of their short lives is devoted to 
this one effort, to gather and to hoard— 
hence their lives are short. Was a bee 
ever known to play, or to sing, or to rest 
so long as he could work? They are 
the misers of the world; for in human 
economy play and recreation are as much 
a duty as toil, and enter as much into 
the making of a good life. 

Birds alone have no need of storage. 


They can go to fresh fields each season. 
Birds of passage must have a delightful 


experience every autumn. They look 
down on such a varied picture; abun- 
dance everywhere and free for them to 
dine, from the corn fields of Canada to 
the rice fields of Louisiana. It is better 
than this for them, for they see an al- 
most infinite variety of fruit—the moun- 
tain ash and the high bush cranberry 
call them down with hearty welcome. 
Every morning they can drop down to 
breakfast on a gentleman’s lawn, or to 
elderberries on the hills, or to wild haws 
along the forest edge. Birds do not need 
poisoned darts, like the bees; they can 
better protect themselves with song—un- 
less our pride or our passions destroy 
even the most beautiful and charming. 
The robin is a member of our human 
family, and he knows it. 

Let us walk among the grape vines 
and under the pear trees. Let us enjoy 
the crimson of autumn, and the soft 
winds that come up out of the south to 
play in the garden. Let us go where the 
corn stalks rustle and where the leaves 
make eddies by the fences and hedge 
rows. Let us grow into harmony with 
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nature, and calm ourselves into the peace 
that rests upon the whole world. 


“One harvest from thy field, 
Homeward brought the oxen strong ; 
A second crop thy acres yield 
Which I gather in a song.” 


st 
The New York Mayoralty 


THE issue is joined in New York, and 
never could we ask a clearer issue, or a 
sharper division of the combatants. No 
question of nice and doubtful political 
economy divides the two sides; it is the 
elemental conflict of honesty with cor- 
ruption. It is not one party against an- 
other ; it is good people against bad peo- 
ple. Tammany is not a party, it is a con- 
spiracy; and against it Republicans and 
Democrats and Socialists are banded. 
The only platform of the coalition against 
Tammany, which has no common name, 
is honesty. 

Mr. Low’s letter of acceptance .is ad- 
dressed to nine different organizations 
that have nominated him, Republicans, 
Democrats, Citizens’ Union, Germans, 
Austrian, Hungarian and independent as- 
sociations. Against them is just one or- 
ganization; not a political party, but a 
most extraordinary society of men called 
Tammany, designed and managed for the 
one purpose of making profit out of the 
control of the government of the city, by 
absorbing its taxes, and bleeding its cit- 
izens. Its villainies are directed by a 
shrewd, coarse tyrant named Croker, who 
has taken upon himself the task of se- 
lecting and electing all its officers and 
managing all its affairs, controlling its 
courts and directing its police after his 
own foul will, in the interest of his own 
pocket. This ignorant despot of New 
York, to whom the city has long sub- 
mitted itself, is an Irishman, held on his 
throne by Irishmen; and yet, ruling this 
American city, he spends nine months 
out of the twelve in England, where he 
lives the life of a fine country gentle- 
man, with his kennel and his racing sta- 
ble, in the very land which his supporters 
detest. It is a most extraordinary con- 
dition of things under which we of New 
York are ruled by a man who insults his 
supporters and fleeces them wherever he 
can. He is maintained in power by the 
votes of the vice whose profits he di- 
vides, and of the race whose dearest sen- 
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timents he outrages. New York is ruled 
by a landlord absentee three-quarters of 
the year in Wantage, Berks, England. 

How like the Roman augurs Croker 
and Shepard must smile when they meet! 
Onlv four years ago Mr. Shepard was 
denouncing Tammany and its present 
chief in every emphasis of utterance he 
could command. His own true words 
will return to plague him. It is amaz- 
ing that he should be picked out by 
Croker for nomination as Mayor. The 
Tammany Boss must be a very forgiving 
man, unless in despair, as Mr. Hewitt 
suggests, he is bound in his fall to de- 
stroy all his political enemies with him. 

For we will not willingly allow the 
possibility of defeat. Four years ago 
Mr. Low was the candidate of the Citi- 
zens’ Union, but not of the Republican 
Party nor of one of these many-named 
organizations. Ex-Secretary Tracy was 
against him, with all the straight Repub- 
licans governed by Mr. Platt. They 
learned a bitter lesson then; to-day they 
are in hearty accord with the Citizens’ 
Union, under the same candidate who 
four vears ago polled more votes than 
Mr. Tracy. 

Mr. Low’s letter of acceptance marks 
him a statesman. He finds the main is- 
sue of this campaign to be the wresting 
of the city from those who permit one 
man to dominate the organization of his 
party in the interest “ of his own pocket 
all the time.”” These are his own words, 
not to be forgotten, uttered under oath 
before the Mazet Committee. He has 
made his purpose effective. Out of pol- 
itics and what there was in it he has got 
all the wealth he spends in England, and 
so have a multitude of his followers got 
theirs. 

Mr. Low’s statement of his policy as 
Mayor of New York is an admirable one. 
He begins with schools. He wants the 
city’s children to have good schools, and 
enough of them to give every child of 
school age a full day’s schooling every 
school day of the year. It is not so now; 
thousands of children have to double up 
and get but half a day’s schooling. He 
wants small parks, decent tenements for 
the poor, just dealing with those in city 
employ, retention of city franchises, 
Progress in municipal ownership, and so 
city control of water works, honest di- 


rection of the Fire and Police depart- 
ments and non-partisan civil service. 
Above all he promises his best effort to 
secure honest administration and-to sup- 
press corruption. 

Such corruption exists, thoroughly or- 
ganized under the systematic patronage 
of Tammany Hall. It is rampant in the 
Police Department; it protects the vice 
it should destroy. The exposing of this 
partnership with filthy vice has been 
made complete within the past year; 
everybody knows it to be a fact. The is- 
sue is plain ; it is between those who want 
the city governed honestly for the benefit 
of its citizens and those who are banded 
together to govern the city for the benefit 
of their own dirty pockets. We shall 
find out which side is in the majority. 
The issue would not be doubtful if such 
a multitude of those most deeply inter- 
ested did not have their homes outside of 
the city limits. 

But eight years ago Tammany was 
beaten at the polls. Mayor Strong was 
elected, a man who had had no such ex- 
perience in municipal affairs as Mr. Low 
had while Mayor of Brooklyn for two 
terms; but his administration brought us 
improved conditions in streets and in po- 
lice management which gave Tanimany 
a lesson and a fright. But for the di- 
vision of Tammany’s enemies we should 
not have gone back to Tammany’s mire. 
There is good reason now to expect vic- 
tory, and to hope that the citizens of New 
York will have entered on a permanent 
stage of administration of municipal af- 
fairs which shall long put honesty to the 
fore, and make New York the most hon- 
orable, as it is the greatest, city on the 
continent. 

& 


University Administration 


THE resignation of Mr. Low from the 
presidency of Columbia University is the 
heavy price that must be paid for the re- 
demption of New York City from the 
criminal rule of Tammany. - Mr. Low 
has insisted—and, we must regretfully 
admit, wisely insisted—upon throwing 
his entire strength into this momentous 
campaign. But the pity of it is that one 
of the greatest institutions of learning in 
this or in any land is deprived of the 
sane mind and firmly guiding hand which 
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have conducted its administration during 
the years of transition from an incon- 
spicuous college into the greatest institu- 
tion for post graduate study in this coun- 
try; a university second only to Paris 
and to Berlin. 

The development of Columbia during 
Mr. Low’s administration has been, how- 
ever, only one chapter in a marvelous 
growth of university activity in America 
since the Civil War. Without exaggera- 
tion those who are fully acquainted with 
the facts may say that America’s present 
supremacy in commerce and in influence 
as a world power is not more remark- 
able than the leadership which American 
universities are rapidly taking in the 
world of science. Already the day has 
gone ~by when the American college 
graduate can unhesitatingly cross over to 
Germany in the assurance that he will 
there find the highest opportunities in his 
chosen field of research. The presump- 
tion now is that a doctor’s degree from 
an American university will have for 
him a higher scientific, as well as a high- 
er ‘commercial value, than a degree from 
Germany; and only for exceptional rea- 
sons, good in his individual case alone, 
will he choose the German residence. 
America, in short, has become not only 
a land of great mills, great railroads and 
great financial undertakings, but also of 
great universities. 

)Lhis rapid development has not been 
achieved without raising some difficult 
problems in educational policy, that may 
prove vexing for many years to come. 
Rapid achievement is always in some re- 
spects unsound and superficial achieve- 
ment. Makeshift devices have to be ac- 
cepted for the time being, until more sub- 
stantial means can be put in operation. 
Especially is this true of administrative 
methods and agencies, which, under the 
pressure of haste, tend to become arbi- 
trary and mechanical. Perhaps the most 
unsatisfactory feature of the American 
university organization at the present 
time is a certain non-academic and me- 
chanical tendency observable in its ad- 
ministrative organization. With few ex- 
ceptions American universities have 
grown out of colleges, and the college 
presidency, as an administrative device, 
has been carried over into the university. 
Nowhere, possibly, is one man power 
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more unquestioningly accepted than in 
boards of trustees of American colleges 
and universities. 

There are good reasons for concen- 
trating the administrative power of a 
college in the hands of a president. The 
college is primarily an institution for 
teaching and training. College boys are 
immature, and still need discipline, no 
less than intellectual encouragement. It 
is quite as necessary to have a president 
over a college as to have a head master 
over a preparatory school. 

With the growth of colleges into uni- 
versities, however, we have in a measure 
begun to comprehend the great function- 
al difference between college and uni- 
versity work. The duty of the univer- 
sity is not primarily to teach: It is not 
primarily to discipline a lot of more or 
less roistering good fellows. The su- 
preme duty of the university is to ad- 
vance human knowledge, to push fur- 
ther into the unknown the demonstra- 
It is work which the 
average well-educated man, intelligent 
as he is, rarely understands or feels much 
sympathy with. He can be made to ap- 
preciate its importance only as he is 
shown that the research work of science 
alone has made possible the enormous 
practical achievements of modern indus- 
try and politics. 

Now for the encouragement of schol- 
arship, scientific research, and the train- 
ing of young men who expect to devote 
their lives to such pursuits, a university 
administration directed by a president 
may or may not be a fostering condition. 
The question cannot be promptly ar- 
swered like the question of preparatory 
school or college organization. Very se- 
rious thought should be given to this 
phase of the further development of in- 
tellectual life in America. The great 
German universities, as all familiar with 
university history know, are: practically 
self-governing faculties, whose adminis 
trative head is a rector, annually chosen 
from the professorial body. Such facul- 
ties have devoted themselves to scholar- 
ship, to science, to the training of stt- 
dents for genuine research, with a free- 
dom from external pressure quite ut- 
known in this our own boasted land of 
the free, and with intellectual results 
which all the world admires. 
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American conditions, however, are not 
German conditions, and a radical differ- 
ence between the American and the Ger- 
man university lies in the fact that the 
American university, instead of having 
an assured financial basis which leaves 
the faculty free to develop the education- 
al policy according to its own wisdom, is 
obliged to participate in the vulgar 
scramble and hustle for money. This 
condition, we anticipate, will compel the 
American university still to maintain the 
presidential office, and to keep in it an 
administrator whose qualifications are 
primarily those of the successful business 
man. Columbia University has been ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in having at its 
head a man of great practical sagacity 
and administrative force, who, at the 
same time, has throughout life cherished 
wide academic sympathies and a pro- 
found faith in the value of scientific re- 
search, of pure scholarship, and of 
knowledge as a priceless possession. 
Those who are qualified to express an 
opinion assure us that his administration 
of Columbia University has from first 
to last been marked by a splendid faith 
in the faculties making up the intellec- 
tual force of that great institution, and 
that the freedom from interference in 
matters pertaining to research and to de- 
partment work has been as nearly abso- 
lute as human freedom can ever be in 
an imperfect world. In this policy, we 
do not doubt, has lain the secret of 
the superb achievements of Columbia 
University under Mr. Low’s administra- 
tion. 


But men like Seth Low are not to be 
picked up everywhere and at every mo- 
ment. Whether the American university 
can go on to still higher achievements 
without dividing the duties with which 
the university president is now charged 
is a question that we expect will engage 
much earnest discussion. A head of the 
university, administering its finances and 
representing it in a dignified way before 
the public, there must be. But, in all 
probability, the educational policy will 
necessarily be left more and: more to the 
wisdom of the faculties, and to the ad- 
ministrative direction, from year to year, 
of some officer chosen by the professorial 
body, and essentially resembling the Ger- 
man university rector. 


“Wasted” Money 


PRESIDENT ALDERMAN, of Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, makes, in this issue, 
an appeal, with which we heartily syni- 
pathize, to Northern beneficence to aid 
Southern white education. He seems 
to complain that while so much had been 
done for negroes, white people have been 
overlooked. This is by no means true. 
The same missionary societies of all our 
leading denominations that have given 
generously to colored schools have also 
given freely to white schools in the moun- 
tain regions. The great Peabody Fund 
has been given chiefly to white educa- 
tion; and we do not forget that of the 
three chief white universities in the 


South, the University of Virginia, Van- 
derbilt and Tulane, one bears the name 
of its Northern founder. 

But it is hardly gracious in President 
Alderman to becloud his appeal for aid 
to one race with a complaint at the aid 
He said, in The Out- 


given to another. 
look lately: 


“Tt might as well be confessed that much of 
the $25,000,000 spent on them by Northern 
philanthropy has been literally wasted, and 
much of the $100,000,000 spent on them by 
Southern taxation has been likewise wasted, 
but this waste is almost as much the fault of 
those who spent it as it is of the negroes whe 
received it. The attempt to put the negro in 
possession of the traditional culture of the 
Anglo-Saxon race was an absurd piece of 
American haste. . ; 

“The negro must be educated. Ignorance 
is no remedy for anything. Any other theory 
is monstrous. It is wise and just to 
help the black man to character and useful- 
ness; but I cannot reiterate too strongly my 
belief that the white man is and ought to be 
and will be the controlling force, and that he 
will act toward the negro in the light of his 
training.” 

And he says in this issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT: 


“ The education of one untaught white man 
to the point where it is clear to him that 
knowledge and not prejudice must guide his 
conduct, and that for the honor of his name 
and country and his posterity he must deal 
with these people in justice and kindness, is 
worth more to the black man than the educa- 
tion of any ten men of his own race. 1 believe 
that any Southern university is doing more to 
lift up the colored race through the broad- 
minded men it is training and sending into life 
than nine-tenths of the schools for higher edu- 
cation of the negro.” 


This is doubtless true, on the theory 
of humanity which Dr. Alderman be- 
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lieves. So the education of one white 
man is better than the education of a 
hundred dogs, better also for dogs. 
So long as negroes and dogs are made 
underlings in nature and position this 
will be true. But must negroes always 
be underlings, under the white man’s 
“controlling force?” Has Nature ut- 
“tered that word to negroes as she has to 
dogs? We have not heard it. 

We utterly deny President Alder- 
man’s statement that much of the $25,- 
000,000 spent on the negro by Northern 
philanthropy has been “ literally wasted,” 
and we do not believe it is true of the 
$100,000,000 spent for negro public 
schools. When we speak of Northern 
beneficence we know what we are talk- 
ing about. We have watched the ex- 
penditure much more carefully than 
President Alderman has done. We 
know how carefully the work has been 
scrutinized by givers. No railroad trus- 
tees or superintendents are more anxious- 
ly careful than are those who control or 
represent our benevolent societies work- 
ing for white and negro education. 
Schools are frequently visited, their 
courses of study are directed, their teach- 
ers are carefully chosen, their expendi- 
tures are economically where not parsi- 
moniously controlled, the negro pupils 
are compelled to pay or work their own 
way, the normal schools and the institu- 
tions growing into college rank are gen- 
erally well. managed, and out of them 
have come the thousands of teachers in 
the public schools. We would challenge 
President Alderman to say that much 
money has been wasted in the Northern 
Methodist, Baptist or Congregational 
school for the normal and higher edu- 
cation of the negroes of his own New 
Orleans—a city where the public schools 
for negroes stop with the fifth grade, 
one year beyond primary classes, and 
where not much of the public money can 
be wasted in that way. We know that 
extensive industrial education at Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee is much more expen- 
sive. but who can dare to say that it is 
“ wasted ” on their pupils? If so, why is 
Dr. Curry spending the income of Mr. 
Slater’s million gift every year solely on 
such industrial education? We simply 
deny the truth of Dr. Alderman’s state- 
ment, deny it from official knowledge. 

But it is his theory of human races 
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and of the necessary and inherent and 
eternal subordination of other races to 
the white that explains President Al- 
derman’s erroneous generalization. It is 
so because it must be so. It is the doc- 
trine of Professor Starr, of Chicago Uni- 
versity. His department is anthropology, 
and he ought to know. We have greatly 
admired his diligence in gathering for 
the Field Museum the relics of the earlier 
races of America. He takes a delight in 
their traits and manners and rude culture 
or savagery, and would have our say- 
ages remain such, as continuously acces- 
sible living museum specimens of ethnol- 
ogy. We can overlook his unwisdom 
in his laudatory preface to a foolish book 
on “Atoms and Energies,” for which 
he has just been so severely scored in 
Science, for the subject does not come in 
the line of his special studies; but when 
he tells us that “ the Chinese and Indian 
are alike in that only the weak-minded 
and characterless are ever converted to 
Christianity,’ he simply speaks igno- 
rantly. He has not studied the subject 
anthropologically. When he says that 
“the system of education is a failure,” 
that “do what you will, an Indian can 
never be anything but an Indian while he 
lives,” and that “the Indian lives truer 
to his ideals and to his nature than we do; 
therefore let us keep him at home,” he 
speaks unintelligently and unsympathet- 
ically and unscientifically. We have seen 
and know to the contrary. Keep the ig- 
norant Indian to his ideals! Then keep 
the ignorant white man, in the North 
Carolina mountains, to his ideals of ven- 
dettas and mountain dew. If the ideal 
is low, anything lower than the highest, 
true Christianity and sympathetic an- 
thropology will say, “ Raise it!” Thus 
stars rose above the horizon, and thus 
later luminaries will rise. 


& 


Theological Discussion in Ger- 
many 


For more than a twelvemonth theo- 
logical and Church problems have been 
in the forefront of public interest in Ger- 
many,called forth particularly by Haeck- 
el’s “ Riddle of the World” and Har- 
nack’s “Essence of Christianity.” Of 
the former work more than ten thousand 
copies have been sold of the original and 
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several translations have appeared; and 
of Harnack the fifth edition, with a new 
introduction by the author, in which he 
for the first time replies to the deluge of 
criticisms which his work has called 
forth, has appeared, making a total of 
twenty-five thousand copies. It is 
claimed, and no doubt correctly, that no 
work in the department of scientific the- 
ology has ever been sold in such enor- 
mous editions; only such exceptionally 
popular ascetic works as Arndt’s 
“Wahres Christentum ” and a few col- 
lections of sermons, such as Hofacker’s, 
have equaled this record-breaking suc- 
cess in the history of German theological 
literature. 

The controversy called forth by 
Haeckel has almost ceased. His attacks 
on Christianity were mostly based on 
stale and stupid arguments that had long 
since been discarded even by the out- 
spoken opponents of the Christian 


Church; and the sledge hammer blows 
of Professor JLoofs, of Halle, were 
scarcely necessary to demolish the fabric 
of the Jena zoologist. 

In regard to Harnack’s work there has 


been a noteworthy change of front. The 
opposition has consolidated and _ the 
friends have evidently begun to lose 
heart. As was the case in the contro- 
versy concerning the Apostolic Creed 
some six years ago, which Harnack also 
aroused by his declaration that certain 
portions of this creed, especially those 
declaring that Christ was born of a vir- 
gin, no longer expressed the faith of the 
Church, this controversy, too, has called 
forth from all the nooks and corners of 
the land of Luther decided protests 
against the picture which the skillful 
theological artist of Berlin has drawn of 
original and primitive Christianity. The 
conviction has grown apparently 
throughout Germany that Harnack’s 
“Essence of Christianity ” really eradi- 
cates from Christianity what is its real 
essence, especially the proposition that in 
the Christianity as proclaimed by Christ 
only the Father but not the Son has any 
place. Synods, conferences, church pe- 
niodicals and other mediums through 
which the sentiments of the Church at 
large can find expression are protesting 
loud and long against what they con- 
celve to be the “ Christless ” Christianity 
of Harnack, while the friends of the Ber- 
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lin savant endeavor to show that these 
claims are based upon a misconception 
of the work under discussion. However, 
the introduction to the new edition shows 
that Harnack himself fully appreciates 
the cardinal difference between his own 
conception of what Christianity original- 
ly was and the ideas that have tradition- 
ally held supremacy in the Church on 
this subject for centuries. This chasm 
between the reconstruction on critical 
grounds of the essentials of genuine 
Christianity and the current Protestant 
views is accepted as a fact. 

In the meanwhile a new school of lib- 
eral theolgical thought, that is not satis- 
fied with the compromising views of the 
more or less orthodox views of the old 
Ritschl school, of which Kaftan, Har- 
nack and a few others are the leading 
exponents, has been making its influence 
felt. Its leader is a new, brilliant young 
docent, Professor Dr. E. Tréetsch, of 
the University of Heidelberg, only 
thirty-five years of age. He is the chief 
representative of the school of Younger 
Ritschlians, who see in the new science 
of “ Religionswissenschaft” (Science of 
Religion) the panacea for all the theo- 
logical ills of the age. This school no 
longer recognizes the unique character of 
Christianity, but after the manner of 
Kuenen sees in Christianity indeed one 
of the greatest, or indeed the greatest of 
the religions of the world; nothing less, 
but also nothing more. The absoluteness 
or sui generis claim of Christianity is ac- 
cordingly discarded, at least in fact if 
not in theory. 

One of the fruits of this scheme has 
been the proposition to abolish the theo- 
logical faculties at the universities as 
distinctively Christian faculties, and to 
make them merely “ religious ” faculties, 
in which the merits and the demerits of 
all the leading religions could be scien- 
tifically discussed and measured. So pro- 
nounced has this thought become that 
Professor Harnack, who now happens to 
be the Rector of the University of Ber- 
lin, in an address which he recently de- 
livered in his official capacity, discussed 
the question whether it would be wise to 
change the theological faculties into re- 
ligious faculties. He took a decided 
stand against the proposed innovation, 
and his address, which has been pub- 
lished, is one of the signs of the times. 
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The real father of this movement, how- 
ever, is not even Troéetsch, but rather 
that brilliant but erratic genius, that Ish- 
mael among the theologians and philo- 
logians of his day, Professor de Lagarde, 
of Gottingen, who as far back as 1859 
advocated this change. These antago- 
nisms are also beginning to divide the 
theological faculties of Germany ‘and 
awakening bitter controversies between 
theological professors. Holtzmann par- 
ticularly has been very free with his per- 
sonal attacks on representatives of con- 
servative theology, directing his attacks 
chiefly against Zahn, of Erlangen; while 
the protagonists of the latter school have 
not been sparing in their denunciations 
of the more radical theologians. In the 
meanwhile there can be no doubt that 
positive Christianity is gaining by these 
controversies. This element has a 
stronger representation in the theologi- 
cal faculties than has been the case for 
years, and in these controversies is the 
aggressive party, lacking not the courage 
of its convictions, while the liberals are 
on the defensive. Their discussions are 
keen and the interest in their ups and 
downs very general. 


& 


Twice in his letter of ac- 
ceptance Mr. Low quotes 
the old adage, “ The ex- 
treme of the law is the extreme of i injus- 
tice.” It isa true adage. Its spirit was 
invoked by Portia in her argument with 
Shylock. Even the Church, with its 
highest ideals, has to remember it in its 
dealings with converts coming out of 
Paganism. We have known the presi- 
dent of a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in a Sioux village to be a polyg- 
amist. The principle restrains us in 
our dealing with polygamy and slavery 
in the Sooloo Islands. Mr. Low applies 
this principle to two matters of city in- 
terest. One is the tenements under im- 
proved laws. Light and air, he tells us, 
are the gifts of God, and the folly and 
greed of man should not be permitted to 
rob one child of enough of these. But 
this wrong has been growing up for fifty 
years, and its mistakes cannot all be rem- 
edied in a year, or a decade of years. 
New and good laws have to be admin- 
istered with justice and discretion. The 
other matter is the excise question—and 


“The Extreme 
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to this he calls the attention of the Legis- 
lature, owing to the evasion of the present 
law by the establishment of “ Raines law 
hotels,” with all their vice; they are sa- 
loons with little bedrooms attached. The 
Sunday closing law needs amendment. 
It is the simple truth that it would be 
vastly better for the people if there were 
no saloons with their temptations. But 
it is impossible, as yet, to make the multi- 
tude of people believe it. They want, and 
will have, whisky, or at least beer. They 
want it every day, and they think it a ne- 
cessity, bread and beer. If it is right 
that rich people in a hotel should be able 
to order wine with their meals, it is right 
that a poor man should be able to get 
his beer. We would have neither; but 
the two go on all fours. We must have 
quiet and rest on Sunday, but the laws 
must be such as can be executed, and 
where they cannot be executed the law 
must not be made, as at present, a club 
with which to extort tribute for the po- 
lice. In this matter it may well be true: 
“ Summum jus, summa injuria.” 


& 
We have been called to ac- 


count by more than one 
Catholic journal for our 


A Public 
School Boy 


comments on the Catholic school system 
as developed in Philadelphia, and told 
that the presence of so many private 
schools in that city is proof that the well- 
to-do people, even Protestants, do not 


patronize the public schools. We have 
no objection to private schools; they 
often perform a service, for backward 
children or bright children, which the 
public schools do not yet perform. And 
there will always be people who do not 
want their children to go to common 
schools and associate with common 
folks. President Roosevelt is not that 
kind of a man. When he was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy he sent his chil- 
dren to the public schools of Washing- 
ton. Now he is President of the United 
States, and he sends his boy, not ten 
years old, to a public school, where he 
stands up and recites with the children 
of men in the commonest walks of serv- 
ice and life. That boy will finally get 
all the education that money can provide 
in our best university, but meanwhile he 
will be thrown with the common folks, 
taught that he is one of them, no better 
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than they are, deserving no softer train- 
ing. For that boy the public school is 
probably as good as any private school, 
and in its democracy it is better. It oc- 
curs to us to observe how different is the 
sentiment in this country from what it is 
abroad. The Emperor William can send 
his boy, as he grows up, to about the 
smallest of the German universities, but 
all his young boyhood must be held un- 
der close watch of private tutors. We 
published lately the really pathetic story 
of the education of the present King of 
Italy; how different, how much better, 
the free, happy training of the little 
Roosevelt boy, trudging to the public 
school, and learning the fellowship of 
the butcher’s and the hostler’s boy at 
recess, and fighting his own way, and 
learning at home, from his father and 
mother, the lessons of manliness, virtue 
and religion. a) 


Mr. Bryan does not 
like the agglomerate 
of good and bad prin- 
ciples which the new party recently or- 
ganized in Kansas City has put forth, 
principally because it omits all mention 
of the chief of all questions, militarism, 
imperialism and trusts. But there is no 
question of militarism before the coun- 
try, nor of imperialism. Nobody de- 
fends either. Our army is very small, 
and is being reduced. Nobody wants 
war. Nor is there any difference to 
amount to anything about imperialism. 
Nobody complains that we have Porto 
Rico, and nobody wants Cuba unless 
Cuba should ask to come to us. The 
Philippines are ours, and it cannot be 
helped. Everybody is pleased with the 
Way we are trying to give them self-gov- 
ernment, perhaps faster than the people 
know what to do with it. The question 
of imperialism, if there ever was one, is 
forgotten in the pressing task of estab- 
lishing schools and courts and free gov- 
ernment. If anybody has any sugges- 
tions for better conditions there, let him 
make them; the administration will be 
glad. It is of absolutely no use to try 
to make a party cry of imperialism any 
more. It has gone to Lethe with sixteen- 
to-one, and it is not strange that the new 
party never thought of it. And trusts? 
We wait for practical working sugges- 
tions that will differentiate parties. 


Criticisms of the 
New Party 
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The Cleveland, O., 
Public School Council 
has voted to add the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
and the Twenty-third Psalm to the 
course of study now taught. That seems 
innocent enough; but is it? It is absurd 
to say that they are to be taught as litera- 
ture; it is as religion. In what form will 
they be taught? Of course, they will be 
repeated, committed to memory; will it 
be in the words of the Protestant version 
or of the Catholic version? Protestants 
make the Hebrew and Greek their stand- 
ard and translate from them; the Catho- 
lics make the Latin their standard and 
translate from that. These sources differ 
more or less, and the translations differ. 
If one is taken, say the King James ver- 
sion, then the Catholic Douay version is 
discredited and condemned. There are the 
Ten Commandments. The Catholic ver- 
sion numbers them differently from the 
Protestant: shall the Cleveland children 
be introduced to that difference, or shall 
the Catholic children be taught that the 
Protestant division is right? There are 
thousands of Jews in Cleveland and 
hundreds of Jewish children. The 
Lord’s Prayer is to be repeated. Who 
is this “ Lord ” whose Prayer they learn? 
It is Jesus Christ, whom Jews do not 
accept as Lord, and to make them repeat 
it as the Lord’s Prayer is a religious 
wrong to them. It is impossible to teach 
religion in the public schools without 
violating a principle that ought to be 
held fundamental to our American in- 
stitutions, and the Church ought to be 
ashamed of itself when it asks the State 
to relieve it of any of its dutyof religious 
instruction. 


Religion in 
Cleveland Schools 


& 


Weare interested in the 
result of the South Af- 
rican war solely for its 
bearing on liberty. Our only question 
is, How shall the greatest increment of 
liberty be given to the most people, be 
they English or Dutch, burghers or uit- 
landers, white or black? We have fa- 
vored the English side hecause it seemed 
beyond question that equal right of lib- 
erty for all would be most served by Eng- 
lish success. Every one knows that the 
blacks of South Africa are all on the 
English side, because, with all their re- 
straint of the blacks, the English grant 


Kaffirs and 
Colored Persons 
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them rights denied by the Boers. In the 
late negotiations with General Botha the 
one condition required by General Kitch- 
er and Lord Milner to which General 
Botha took most exception was the ninth 
and last, which reads: 

“Tt was not the intention of His Majesty’s 

Government to give the franchise to Kaffirs 
before granting representative government to 
the colonies, and if then given it would be so 
limited as to secure the just predominance of 
the white races. The legal position of col- 
ored persons would, however, be similar to 
that which they hold in Cape Colony.” 
There is here a distinction between “ Kaf- 
firs ” and “ colored persons ” which needs 
explanation. The Kaffirs are the un- 
trained natives living still in their kraals 
under their paramount chiefs, who need 
supervision and control, like our Indians. 
The “colored persons’’ who have the 
franchise are such Kaffirs as have taken 
land, have become civilized and have ac- 
cepted the conditions of colonial life. It 
was because General Kitchener insisted 
that such colored persons should have 
the franchise and be protected in their 
rights of property and family that Gen- 
eral Botha and President Kruger refused 
to accept the terms of peace. They would 
not agree that natives who satisfy the 
electoral qualifications should have the 
vote. We observe that Bishop Coppin, 
who has been sent by our African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to South Africa 
to develop the Ethiopian Church there, 
expresses in his letters home the senti- 
ment of the natives. He writes: 

“The terms offered by His Majesty’s 
Government through Lord Kitchener, extend- 
ing freedom, justice and opportunity to the 
native, and the position taken by the Imperial 
press in the way of indorsement, cannot fail 
to have the approval of all Christian people. 
That the matter will be settled right we can 
but hope and pray.” 


One of the most in- 
teresting presidential 
addresses at the last 
meeting of the British Association was 
that by Prof. J. C. Ewart on “ The Ex- 
perimental Study of Variation,” a de- 
partment of study to which he has given 
great attention and to which much more 
is sure to be given. It requires experi- 
mental stations, botanical and zoological, 
and will call for considerable appropria- 
tions of public money. Several interest- 
ing points in public discussion were elu- 


Experiments and 
Variation 
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cidated by Professor Ewart. One was 
the effect of maternal impressions on 
offspring, such as has been generally be- 
lieved in since Jacob peeled the wands 
in Laban’s sheep pasture. After breed- 
ing hundreds of animals Professor Ewart 
has seen no case of such impression, un- 
less it were that of a dark pup with a 
white ring round its neck, which sug- 
gested the metal collar worn by its sire. 
And yet other rings around the legs and 
tail discredited the idea of such a cause. 
Nor has the Professor been able to find 
the least evidence of the transmission of 
acquired characters, general as the be- 
lief is. Yet another common notion Pro- 
fessor Ewart can find no evidence for— 
namely, that the first breeding of mare 
or cow from an inferior sire infects the 
subsequent progeny. He has bred nun- 
bers of mules from highly marked zebra 
sires, and found that their - subsequent 
foals show not the least zebra marking. 
Similar experiments with other domestic 
animals and birds show the same results 
and seem to prove that there is no basis 
for the notion that such infection takes 
place. These conclusions are all nega- 
tive, but yet valuable. More important 
are the experiments which are now 
creating new varieties, or even species, 
of animals and plants, to the enrichment 
of human life. 


At the beginning of 
the great steel strike 
we asked Mr. Shaffer, 
president and leader of the Amalga- 
mated Association strikers, to give our 
readers a statement of the reasons for 
striking and the prospects of success. 
Now that the strike has quite collapsed 
it is rather sad to recall Mr. Shaffer’s 
boasts of what he would do. He said 
then: 


“ Withcut fear I make this statement, that 
unless this strike is ended speedily I will cause 
the arrest of every one in the big corporation, 
from Mr. Morgan down, charging them with 
violating the laws, which provide that a man 
shall not be hindered from allying himself 
with any organization.” 


He has not done this. He said further: 


“T do not want to see a clash; but if worst 
comes to worst, we will battle and arm. 
have several cards to play in this game yet, and 
when I do make a play, the opposition will 
feel the weight of my hand. I have found that 
easy methods with these people do not bring 


President Shaffer’s 
Failure 
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best results. Like the nettle, they must be 
grasped tight at first, else they will sting. I 
have grasped them and the struggle is on.” 
His grasp was not as large and strong 
as he thought, and his self-confidence 
and unwisdom have done an injury to 
the Amalgamated Association and to or- 
ganized labor which, we fear, it will take 
long to repair. What organized labor 
most needs is some method of securing 
leaders of an ability and intelligence 
comparable with what is possessed by 
the captalists. But, after all, it is 
through the development of legal proc- 
esses that the dangers of large and self- 
ish corporations, and equally of com- 
bined and selfish labor, are to be con- 
quered and fair justice and fair oppor- 
tunities secured to all. 


& 


Clear across the continent 
sounds the voice of warn- 
ing. Boston is rebuked by 
Puget Sound. A resolution was intro- 
duced the other day into the Puget 
Sound Methodist Episcopal Conference 
condemning and boycotting the Boston 
University Theological Seminary and 
the Garrett Biblical Institute of the 
Methodist Church, on the charge that 
they are the exponents of a higher criti- 
cism which is in conflict with the teach- 
ings of the Bible, and it is now reported 
that this resolution was, after discus- 
sion, adopted. The complaint against 
the Boston University grew out of the 
shock to a student or two who were 
amazed to hear for the first time what 
nearly everybody knew before, and who 
could not adjust their old belief to the 
new facts, and who shook the dust of 
the university off their shoes and fled to 
other woods and pastures, and have 
since been giving themselves to the task 
of exciting the Church against the school 
they had forsaken. The trustees took 
the matter up, and the bishops, and 
found no occasion for action against the 
teachers. The case is closed, so far as 
the Boston University is concerned, and 
We presume there is no case against the 
Garrett Biblical Institute. The chief 
point of interest is as to what Bishop 
Mallalieu, who presided at the Confer- 
ence, may have said or done. He might 
bring himself in collision with his col- 
leagues and the trustees. That there is 


Orthodoxy of 
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room in the Methodist Church, as well 
as in other Churches, for a reasonable 
and devout higher criticism has been al- 
ready shown, altho it may not be widely 
known in the longitude of Puget Sound. 


a 


It pleases us to learn that Archbishop 
Keane’s, crusade against the saloon in 
Omaha is doing good. The boys whom 
he required, at their first communion, to 
take a pledge not to enter the saloon are 
keeping their promise, altho their parents 
now send their younger brothers to rush 
the growler. But they will soon take 
their pledge. The saloons are beginning 
to feel the effects of the crusade and 
complain. We observe that a Catholic 
paper of German tendencies in St: Louis, 
The Review, thinks they must have a 
pretty low kind of saloons in Archbishop 
Keane’s diocese and Archbishop Ire- 
land’s, where a God-fearing father can- 
not safely send his child for a pail of 
beer. We can hardly say that this is 
one of the things which they do better 
in France, where five religious communi- 
ties sell wine at wholesale, four sell 
liquors at retail, and seven convents run 
distilleries. But in Germany the Mora- 
vian Community runs breweries. 


& 


We know that our readers admired 
Senator Dolliver’s article on President 
McKinley. They will approve his wise 
words, in a memorial address at Chicago, 
guarding against the hasty passion 
which would repress anarchy by sup-- 
pressing liberty. He said: 

“Remedies, in order to become effective, 

must not evade the sense of justice which is 
universal, nor the traditions of civil liberty, 
which we have inherited from our fathers. The 
bill of rights written in the English language 
stands for too many centuries of sacrifice, too 
many battlefields sanctified by blood, too many 
hopes of mankind reaching toward the ages to 
come, to be mutilated in the least in order to 
meet the case of a handful of miscreants whose 
names nobody can pronounce.” 
We are glad to see that Mr. Bryan heart- 
ily approves these words. We may say 
that Senator Doliver stands high in the 
first ranks of American orators and 
statesmen. Jowa may be proud of such 
a representative. 


Foreign missions have been very for- 
tunate in securing so many men of great 
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ability and scholarship as its leaders, but 
these have nearly all gone as young men 
to the work. It has often been suggested 
that men of experience should be called 
from the pastorates to important mission 
work, but this has seldom been done. 
The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions in opening its mission in the Philip- 
pines, has called to the charge of it a 
man of unusual experience and ability, 
Dr. George F. Pentecost, of Yonkers, 
who has proved his worth, not only by 
pastorates in Brooklyn and London, but 
also by much evangelistic work in Great 
Britain and India. We anticipate a 
vigorous and wise campaign under his 
direction. . 


The capture of a millionaire’s son by 
villains, or of a missionary woman, for 
ransom, under threat of death, is a terrible 
thing; but it is one of the risks of life. 
The slaughter of scores of missionaries 
and others in China was a terrible thing, 
but it, too, was one of the risks of the 
service. Before these lines are read we 


may know whether Miss Stone is killed 


by her abductors, but if she dies, it is 
honorable martyrdom. The monstrous 
ransom demanded may be paid by living 
friends, but we honestly doubt the wis- 
dom of it, and we observe that the Amer- 
ican Board, which has the safety of a 
multitude of other men and women in its 
charge, makes no appeal for such sub- 


scriptions. 
& 


~The frankness with which the late 
Professor Michie, of West Point, in his 
life of General McClellan, just published, 
criticises his friend, is in accord with the 
best traditions of the army for truth. He 
recognizes the affection with which Gen- 
eral McClellan inspired his men, but he 
declares that he utterly failed in military 
decision. Of his generalship in the bat- 
tle of Antietam, Professor Michie says: 

“It does not seem possible to find any other 
battle ever fought in which more errors were 
committed than are clearly attributable to the 
commander of the Army of the Potomac.” 
And yet McClellan clung to the delusion 
that he had “ foucht the battle ‘splendid- 
ly, and that it was a masterpiece of art.” 


st 


One of the best influences in the Pres- 
byterian Church was that of Dr. Gray, 
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editor of The Interior, who died last 
week. He was educated in all the strict- 
ness of Scotch Presbyterianism; but his 
poetic nature gave him charity and 
breadth. Common sense implies humor, 
and Dr. Gray was as full of fun as of sen- 
timent. He delighted in a good, affec- 
tionate fight ; he hated cant and humbug; 
he loved all Christians, and he loved to 
chaff their nonsense. He scandalized 
half his associates, but those who had any 
humor were glad to forgive him, for the 
cheerfulness he added to life and re- 
ligion, even if, unskilled layman that he 
was, he did enjoy blaspheming the the- 
ologians. 
a 

A Baptist minister in Tennessee who 
wanted to baptize his daughter, and 
sprinkled her because she was too sick 
to be immersed, has been expelled from 
the ministry for thus violating a rule of 
his Church. If it was the rule he has no 
right to complain, altho he had the full 
right to fight the case, for liberty to 
change the rule, or to prove that it had 
been already changed in practice, as it 
should have been. The reformers have 
the right to work for reform,’ but this 
must always be at the risk of expulsion 
from the ranks. The presumption is 
with the conservatives, and it must go 
hard with the reformers until they win a 
decisive victory. 


We hope it is not the plan of the pres- 
ent administration, as has been currently 
reported, to “ eliminate the negro” from 
the Republican politics of South Caro- 
lina and other Southern States. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has not as yet made any 
announcement to that effect. We would 
welcome white Republicans, but we 
would not give a back seat to the men, 
white and black, who have stood by the 
party all these years. 


& 


The record of the week shows a white 
man lynched in Montana “ for the usual 
crime ;” half a dozen negroes lynched in 
Texas for failing to come to an agree- 
ment on picking cotton, and two negro 
boys taken from jail and lynched in Ken- 
tucky because it was feared the evidence 
might not be sufficient to insure theif 
conviction for the murder of a white man. 
This is a civilized country. 












That Imaginary War 


“Ir appears bad on the face of it for 
the organs of the old line companies to 
wage a war on the fraternal orders, 
which had really been of great service to 
thousands of widows and orphans of the 
country whose husbands or fathers had 
been in life unable, because of limited 
finances, to protect them in the policies 
issued by the regular insurance com- 
panies.” Thus remarks a Mississippi 
journal, and the sentence contains sev- 
eral errors. Any organs of life insur- 
ance which wage such a war do not re- 
flect the wish of intelligent managers of 
regular companies. For any war of 
which the fraternals are the subject is 
waged, not against them, but by them. 
It is the same kind of war as is waged 
between a granite boulder and the man 
who butts it with his head, and is plainly 
hopeless. The organization which at- 
tempts to make life insurance “ cheap ” 
is butting the facts of arithmetic, which 
are as immovable as the largest boulder 
in New England. In such a contest it 
is needless for any regular company to 
intervene, and needless to feel any con- 
cern except that of regret that such at- 
tempts are ever made. The whole turns 
upon furnishing life insurance at an at- 
tractively low rate. Its success would 
make an end of any company which per- 
sisted in collecting a higher one, and 
nothing could prevent this result ; on the 
other hand, no opposition could deny the 
attempt its fair opportunity. Moreover, 
while it is true that fraternal and other 
attempts do furnish insurance at low cost 
to thousands whose husbands or fathers 
died early, this is accomplished at the 
expense of more thousands who receive 
at last only the bitter return of disap- 
pointment. 

The men “ of limited finances ” are the 
last who should allow themselves to be- 
come involved in any such miserable ex- 
perience, for they can least afford it. A 
savings bank returns, interest not con- 
sidered, no more than it receives; a life 
insurance company deals in only another 
form of deposits, and on the large scale 
can return only what it has collected of 
its members. A cheap insurance com- 
pany is therefore as much an absurdity 
as a cheap savings bank. Either insti- 
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tution costs, and either is worse than 
valueless unless it costs. 


Sf 


State Underwriting 


WE have not had opportunity to see 
the argument offered before the Twen- 
tieth Century Club of this city in favor 
of fire insurance by the State, but the 
man who offered it appears to suffer 
under a quite prevalent delusion— 
namely, that as soon as any form of busi- 
ness is undertaken by the Commonwealth 
it is relieved from the rigid operation of 
usual natural laws and gets an advantage 
in conditions over private enterprises. 
Nobody questions, for instance, that 
Government should carry the mails, but 
one of the reasons why is because private 
capital would not consent to do the work 
in such unbusinesslike ways—for in- 
stance, in making a rate irrespective of 
distance and in carrying several classes 
of matter at a heavy loss. These unbusi- 
nesslike ways do not, however, condemn 
Government, because the object sought 
is not profit for the work but some other 
important results, so that Government, as 
agent for the whole people, performs a 
national service and virtually assesses its 
losses in the shape of a tax. This serves 
to illustrate that the Commonwealth does 
not (as the phrase is) get “a pull ” when 
it undertakes to do business ; the reverse 
is nearer the truth. So when a man ar- 
gues that the State could transact in- 
surance business economically by cutting 
off the present expenses he talks wildly ; 
on the contrary, all our experience of 
public affairs suggests that there would 
be increased management expense. 

Yet, as we have already pointed out, 
the experiment would be vastly interest- 
ing. Valued-policy laws, anti-compact 
laws, drastic taxation and all the rest of 
the plaguesome interferences would be 
viewed in another light when the State 
as a State undertook to deal with the 
State underwriter. It would then be per- 
ceived that every item of burden and of 
obstruction laid upon the business must 
inevitably find its resting place pon the 
premium rates, and the lessons would be 
so useful that we are tempted to wish 
the attempt might be undertaken 
2435 
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The Steel Corporation's State- 
ment 


THE officers of the United States Steel 
Corporation deserve commendation for 
their publication, last week, of a state- 
ment showing the net earnings of the 
company by months, and the financial re- 
sults of the company’s operations during 
the first half-year of its existence. This 
publication accompanied the declaration 
of the regular quarterly dividends on the 
preferred and the common stock. The 
net earnings from operation have been 
as follows: 


9,580,151 
9,810,880 
9,=00,000 
$54,954,871 
The dividends have called for $27,968,- 
424; six months’ interest on the bonds 
was $7,600,000; and $7,059,705 has been 
set aside for sinking funds and mainte- 
nance. There remained $12,326,742, “ ap- 
plicable,” the statement says, “ to surplus 
or new construction, as the Board of Di- 
rectors may decide at the end of the 
year.”’ All of the stock has not been is- 
sued. The latest dividend payments 
were made on $508,234,700 of common 
stock and a little more than $510,000,000 
of preferred. There remains to be is- 
sued about $81,000,000. As the stock 
stands to-day, the fixed charges and div- 
idend payments call for $71,136,000 per 
annum. 

It is remarkable that there was no de- 
crease of earnings during the strike, those 
of August exceeding the amount for any 
preceding month. This surprising result 
was due to several causes. The strike 
enabled the company to make needed re- 
pairs without paying wages while work 
was suspended; the company was able 
to increase largely the work in its open 
mills, and thus to make up for a great 
part of the loss of production in mills 
that were closed ; and in the second quar- 
ter there were considerable econonjes, 
due to further consolidation and a reduc- 
tion of the salary list. Of course, the 
earnings in that quarter would have been 
larger if there had been no strike. A 
part of the effect of the strike was de- 
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ferred, and appears in the decreased 
earnings of September. 

The publication of these figures by the 
greatest of all industrial corporations or 
combinations is a long step toward that 
publicity—concerning the finances and 
current operations of such companies— 
which is so much to be desired for the 
public good. It shows clearly that the 
Steel Corporation is not to be conducted 
as a kind of blind pool, but has decided 
to let its stockholders and the public 
know quarterly or semi-annually just 
what its earnings have been. The adop- 
tion of this policy, as everybody knows, 
is a new departure for the combinations 
commonly called trusts, by the misfor- 
tunes of some of which many investors 
have suffered heavy losses because such 
information as is given in this statement 
was persistently withheld from share- 
holders by little groups of officers 
exercising control. The great Steel 
Corporation leads the way in pre- 
ferring just and honorable publicity. A 
wide and beneficial influence will surely 
be exerted by the precedent thus estab- 
lished. Other great industrial. corpora- 
tions will suffer in public estimation if 
they refuse to take the same course. 


od 


Financial Items 


Exports of wheat were nearly 6,- 
200,000 bushels in the opening week of 
October, making 84,848,280 bushels since 
July Ist, against only 46,165,000 in the 
corresponding period of last year. 


....The Treasury’s estimate of money 
in circulation: in the United States on Oc- 
tober 1st shows further increase, the to- 
tal for that date having been $2,227,188,- 
491. This is a gain of $113,893,000 for 
the year, and an increase of $644,886,000 
(or 40 per cent.) over the total in 1896. 


....A controlling interest in the Na- 
tional Broadway Bank has been purchased 
by Charles W. Morse, Vice-President of 
the New Amsterdam National Bank, and 
formerly President of the American Ice 
Company. President Francis A. Palmer 
retires, and his successor will be Miles 
M. O’Brien, of the H. B. Claflin Com- ~ 
pany, who is President of the Board of. 
Education. 
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Pimples 


What is more annoying than these little 
sistent things, and what is more provoking 
an their disfigurement of the face. 

There are many kinds. 

Some are watery, some are mattery, some 
ehard and dry. But they have a common 
use,—the presence of extraneous matter in 
e blood, often due to defective digestion. 




















Edward H. Wille, South Bend, Ind., acknowledges 
e benefit he derived from Hood’s Sarsaparilla He 
d been many years a sufferer from impure blood 
own by pimples, blotches and bad complexion, and 
d taken many medicines in vain, when he decided 
take Hood’s Sasparilla, a few bottles of which en- 
elycured him. His face is now free from pimples 

d his skin is fair. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 










omises to cure and keeps the promise. It 


rifies the blood and gives permanent strength 
d tone, 


EOPLE WANTING 
Furnaces 
* Ranges 


SHOULD WRITE TO 


ichardson & Boynton Co. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


232-234-236 Water St., N. Y. 
84 Lake St., Chicago. (Established 1849.) 











VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds 9 Members of the 


New York and Bostor 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to draft» 


ats e 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
ltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission 
—— Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 33C. 
COFFEE GROWN. 
Requires only TWO-THIRDS 
the regular quantity. Always packed 
in 1-lb., trade-mark red bags. Good 
Coffees 12c. and lfc. Good Teas 30c 
and 35c. 
For special] terms address 
The Great American Tea Co., 
81 and 38 A fg Aan New York. 
P. O. Box 89 
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‘ 
They give a ligh 
that’s rich and bril- 

y'liant. No odor. ¢,{ 
' Many styles. Sold 7 
">= everywhere, 






Y Caer or 
STANDARD” "Y% Vr 
OIL Co. ; 
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The... 
Leonard 
Sofa Bed 


A luxurious Sofa, Coucn iengwh, In- 
stantly convertible intoa large, soft, 
hair mattress bed, with large drawer 
for bedding or dresses. 20 pounds of 
pure hair and 100 finely tempered steel 
springs in every one. en styles, 
$28.00 to $65.00. Equally luxurious 
and serviceable. reight a 
Returnable if unsatisfactory. ata- 
logues Free. Patented, manufactured 
and sold only by 


The Leonard Sofa Bed Co., 
401 Erie Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONA L BAN 
at New York city. ‘ the State of New York, at the close of S. 
iness September 30th, 1901 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discOUntS..........ssseesseees cccccccccccccccs SOO SD OS 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ° 27,555 22 
United States bonds to secure cireuiation 

United States mgs > secure U.S. deposits .... 
Stocks, securities, Etc. ........ccccecrecccses eneecescoece 
f Banking house, furniture and fixtures........... 
Other real estate owned 

Due from National. banks (not reserve agents 

Due from State banks and ae 

Internal revenue stamps 

Checks and other cash item 

Exchanges for Clearing-hous 

Notes of other National banks 

yen santana reserve in bank, viz.: 


2 
= 


f ise 
BE 


B 
J 
© 
= 
~ 


EES t 


: 
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. 
a 
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= 
BZ 82 
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Redemption pet were wy 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of oO on 


Total..... 


“LIABILITIES. 
Surplus urbe paid in..... eocvecccccceccescevecne eos 


Due to trust companies ona savings banks 
Dividends unpai 

Individual deposits subject to check ............005 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 

Cashier's checks suntins 
United States deposits 

Liabilities other than those above stated—U. S. bonds 


A sincetousextccinn a en ee ee ceeeenen $49,926,489 45 
STATE 4 New YorK, County oF NEw YORK, 88.; 

WARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank 
solemnly swear that the above statement 2 true to the best ~b- 
knowledge and belief. K BURNs, Cashier.” 

. —_— and sworn to pefore me this 5th “a of October, 


Nott ary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 
Correct—Attest : JOHN T. TERRY, 
LEVI C. WEIR, 


DUMONT CLARKE, 
Our Customers 


3 0 Y E b& R $ Have Tested... 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. 


Directors. 





Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Curcao. 
Home office established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 





to 6% Interest. In 22 years 

we have sold several millions of our 

mortgages. Through the severe finan- 

cial depressions covering this period they have 

stood secure without loss to any customer. 

We now offer specially choice first mortgages 

in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and contig- 

uous territory of Oklahoma placed in the fertile 

and well watered districts of these rich sections. 
LOANS GUARANTEED, 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
HANOVER NATIONS 4 BANK OF THE (if 


at New York, in the State of New York. at the close of bi 
September 30th, 1901 : 
RESOURCES. 


Scene and GiISCOUNTB..........00-e-eeeeee peccccecosecce o. $41) 
verdrafts, secured and unsecured......... onccen.coses 
bonds to secure circulation.. 





Pre’ ° 

Stocks, securities, 

Banking house, Rass and fixtures.. 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bank 

iy revenue stamps 


Notes 0: 
F Fractional paper currenc: 
Lawful money reserve in 
$7,625,871 50 


pecie ee aoe 
Legai-tender OO PPE O ICTR 5,809,136 00 


Redemption fund with U. 8. benesaun seed (5 per ous. 
of circulation)............ eo vscceccccseccocccssseecesces 
cn ccvetspncccedcccensscntssorscecsencd s0cee ceees 


LAR ees. 
Sarpiue poet paid in......... 





Due to other National banks.............. $24,874: 926 57 
a to State banks and bankers 7,974,751 35 
Due to trust peepee and savings 
BRED... cocscenccces sovcccs scvavonai ons 7,087,892 40 


Dividends unpaid 

{individual deposits, subject to check 
Demand = of deposit 

Certified chec 

Cashier’s eae outstanding. 2 


United States deposits eoccecesese rt 
United States bond account.. 007 a 


DOR vccceccce seeccccceces $MM 
STATE OF New York, County or New YORK. 88.: 

I, WILLIAM LOGAN, Cashier of the above-named 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

WILLIAM LOGAN, Cashie. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of Och 
“a Notary Public, N Bi. er Cronk vou 

otary Public, No. ew Yor 

Correct—Attest : JAS. T. WOO ARD, 


SIGOURNEY FAY, Direc 
ISIDUR STRAUS, 


cecccccccccccccccccccccccss Oy 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of bi 
September 30, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.. 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures . 
Due from National banks (not reserve a, nts) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
“xchanges for Clearing- 
Notes of other Nationa 
fractional paper currency, nickels and Cents. ....s 
ye money reserve wes mane » ViZ.3 














Reden. tion fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
CITCUIATION).....cccccccccccccscccccccces 


see cececescesese 


yen a stock pass - 
our ind.. 


posits subject, to check. 
eee — _— of compen 





STATE OF NEW YORK, CounTY OF NEW Yo ORK, 88. 

I, Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 0 
swear that the above statement ts true, to the best of my” 
edge and belief. 


Z.E. NEWE 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th Gay < -. TS ctobe 
SAMUEL w ABT, 
Notary Public, Aijest hest 
Certificate reed in New York Co. 
Correct—Attes' ANKS, 
. JOSEPH ROGERS, D! 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 





THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
t NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS’ 


New York, in the State of New Y6rk, 
eptember Sth, 1901 : at the close of business 


ea oret envete ennee. eos Poe vccceccccesccces 
ne from Nationa) 8 (not resery 

ue from State banks and bankers. se tn ” 
pternal revenue stam 


se eeweeereescece 


$283,200 00 
44,717 (O— 827,917 00 


edemption fund with U. s, b pre gE 
e(reulation) die Treasurer (5 per cent. of 


taxes paid).. 


Be ncccccccccccccces 


Ce eeeeeccceee 


ATE OF NEW YORK, Count’ 
i, WM. H. CHAS 


olemnl 
wml : 
a d and sworn to before me this 5th day of October, 1901 
WILBUR F. tary Jo.N.¥. 
Certificate filed Yt Y Coe van meee o> 
Correct—Attest: HENRY HOFHEIMER 
A. D. BENDHEIM, 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFF, 
2) EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
RAL NATIONAL 
iy Mg es the State of New York, at Fg of business 
RESOURCES. 


Directors. 





$9,028,502 94 
1,711 48 





560,000 00 
510,000 00 
42,162 50 
1,154,968 14 
Due from National $16,251 40 
agents)... 
a — State 
h ai re 
hecks ae venue 


seseees 


wrul 
Bpecte.......... eccce 
Legal-tender notes. os ee 


7,200 00 7,596,065 93 


Total...... 
- ebeebenseetburamen cccccesesee $19,241,585 19 
pital stock 
rps undress tsvorreeeeesessseses 
expenses and taxes 
ioanding. see Ped 
ational banks............. 
anks and bankers........ 
trust companies and savin, 
Dividend: 
Individuat Zz 


Cposits of 
abies es boi 
above, ~~ — 


oe 
OOP e ee erseccarcecsecscescos 


17,096,428 48 


RE, 88.: 
fs true to the beat, of 
e e 
LANG: 


” Dan’L A. SLATTER 
Correct—A ttest : WOODBURY LAN SDON, 
. M 
W. M. WOODS, o3st Directors, 





DOUBTERS 


Can be Changed by Knowledge. 


If there is any doubt about making brain power by 
the use of certain food, the doubter should make the 
following experiment. 

Helen Frances Huntington, of Gainesville, Ga., 
says: “Just a word of commendation concerning 
Grape-Nuts, which I have found to be the most whole- 
some, nourishing and appetizing food that has ever 
come to my knowledge. 

“TIT am not a dyspeptic, but being constantly en- 
gaged in severe brain work I found that I did not 
thrive on ordinary diet; even a moderate dinner 
dulled my brain so as to be practically incapable of 
critical work. I tried meat juice, peptonoids, the two 
meal system of light breakfast and no supper, which 
brought on nervous depletion and sleeplessness, so I 
resorted to one and another of the various health- 
foods, which all seemed alike tasteless and valueless 
as a brain food, until quite by chance I had a dish 
of Grape-Nuts food served as a dessert. I liked it 
so well that I began to use it daily, for supper four 
teaspoonfuls in a saucer of hot milk, eaten before it 
dissolves to mushiness. 

“This point should be remembered, as, after a cer- 
tain time, evaporation seems to affect the sweet, 
nutty flavor of the food, as in the case of certain fine- 
flavored fruits. 

“The result in my case was simply astonishing. I 

had no desire whatever for sweet pastries, meats or 
in fact anything else; and my brain was as clear and 
agttve at night as on awaking from a long, refreshing 
sleep. 
“The peculiar advantage about Grape-Nuts food is 
that it supplies the nutritive qualities of a varied diet 
without the bad results of heavy eating. I cheerfully 
recommend its use to al] brain workers, if not as an 
exclusive diet, certainly for the last meal of the day. 
1 always take it with me when traveling, which saves 
a deal of annoyance and discomfort.” 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
September 30, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts............- Porcecosecccscccccccocce $24,239,910 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured............... ooene 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.. 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).... 
Due from State banks and bankers...............0..65 
Checks and other cash items..... Se ne 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Notes of other National banks 
eo paper er a and cen 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

cine eriavaceeien tt $4,402,500 00 


OIE. .cece0 
Legal-tender nOtesS.......secsceseesseees 1,171,561 00 


Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
Of CirculatiON)........-sesecccecerecesesers eccccccecoes 


SSAVISSSSsxn 





Capita! stock paid in.... 
Surplus fu 


See eeerseeeerseees 





Certified chec 
Cashier’s chec 


. CHAS. H. BECKER, Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate sled in New York County. /- ty 
— ~ H. PERKINS, JR., / 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, } Directors 
EDWARD A. PRICE, 





viii THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
September 380th, 1901: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
Premiums on 0.8. - ds 

Stocks, securities, e 

Banking house, amen and fixtures 

Due from National banks (not reserve oma) 
Due from State banks and earmenene 

Internal revenue stamps 

Checks and other cash items 

peenenges for Clearing-house.. 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
——- a reserve in banks, viz.: 


207 34 
1,242,449 96 
83,688 U6 
1,288 33 
50,323 67 
8,031,091 40 
2,000 
3,316 10 





3,664,200 30 
$21,952,062 42 


Capital stock paid in . $2,000,000 00 
Surplus fund 500,000 00 
Undivided profits, less xpenses and taxes paid. 686,745 52 
Reserved for taxes, 1901 27,500 00 
Due to other National banks. ee eee $6,576,676 09 

Due to State banks and bankers. 884, 501 1 

Due to trust companies und savings banks 8 141,440 lu 

Dividends unpai 684 25 


npaid 
Individual — subject to check 
Certified check 


98 
——-——_ 18, 787.816 90 
bea vuuusrhebhe sess banehesbopbenesheneberen eee +++ $21,952,062 42 
State of New York, County of New York, 83s.: 
I, WILLIAM B. T. KEYSER, cashier of the above-named 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
W. B. T. KEYSER, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of October, 1901- 
(Signed) c, E. LANGDON, Notury Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York county. 
ge A. STEWART, 
G. ERM 


R. M. GALLAWAY, 


Correct—Attest : 
‘{ Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
September 30, 1901 : 
RESOURCES. 


Stocks, securities, e 
Banking house, Ba ld and fixtures 


Exchanges for Clearing-house 

Notes of other National banks..................0008 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 

—— or reserve - snsonen viz.: 

Spe - $1,095,697 50 
253,450 


Logal-tender notes. 7 ¥ 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation) 





1,349,147 50 
2,500 00 
ecvcccccceses se ccccccssscccscccccccccccccsces- cose $4,429,792 57 


LIABILITIES. 
Surplus _— paid in 
lus fun 


SS are ° 
Due to State banks and bankers 


58,082 00 
417,523 97 
$7,429,792 57 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, 88.. 
I, JOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is a to the best of 
knowledge and belief. JOH - COLE, Cashier. 
me ubscribed and sworn to wane 3 i oth a of Octobe 
19v1. NTHONY, Notary Pu 
Correct—A test : JNO. K, HEGEMAN, idee 
JOS. S. STOUT. 
JOHN A. HILTNER, 


ber, 


f Directors, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, at the close of business September 30, 1901: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discouw 


Overdrafts, ened and unsecured.... 

U.S. donds to secure circulation 

0. S. bonds te ~— U.S 

Premiums on U.S. bonds ae 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents)... 
Due from State banks and bankers 

nternal revenue stamps 

Checks and other cash items... 

Exchanges for Clearing-hous¢.. 

Notes of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
—o  aaemaed reserve in ank, viz.: 











1 
Seertif 
pdemptior 
pf circula' 


Redemption fund with U.S. ‘lreasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation) 

Due from U. S. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. 
redemption fund) 


LIABILITIES. 
surplus yo UNTER: 0s5550000s0chpaaehneennnadan os 


$6,892,595 24 
721,786 86 


1,952,765 50 
4,987,985 48 


Aes 8 paya 
u 

individual deposits subject A check... sand 

Demand certificates of depos: 

Deposits held for rb an cg 

Cashier’s checks outstanding, : 84,866 24 

United States deposits........ deceshonwes 21 = we Sots 

Reserve TOF tAXEB..ccccccccccccccesccccece TM 


STATE ay NEw YorE, CounTY OF NEW York, 88: 

- THOMPSON, Cashier of the sbove-named bank. & 
solemnly swear thatthe above statement is true. to the, best — 
es age and beliet. F. THOMPSON, Cas! 

ubse 


ed and sworn to before me this 5th day of Gcvober, iit 
OWEN E. ABRAH ax. Notary Public, 


Director, 


Correct—Attest: DANIEL O’DAY, 
E. C,. BODMAN, 

G.S. BAYNE, ‘ 
~ Cit 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK OF THE UIT 
OF NEW YORK, 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of busine) 
September 3. th, 1901: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
U.S. bonds to _— Se eneeoonn 
Stocks, securities, e 
Banking house, Saeuinune and fixtures. 
Heme 4 real estate owned 
Due from National banks aot ila agenis).. 
Due from State banks and 
Internal revenue stamps 
Checks and other cash items.... 
Spree for Clearing-house...... 
Notes of other National banks................ 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents .. eas eue 
ge money reserve in bank, viz.: 


ecie 
Togel-iender Oh cc ocskccansescen ee oe 


Redemption fund with U.S 
circulation) 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund 


. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 


pen ae oy mej paid in.. 
Su 

On ivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank-notes outstanding 

Reserved for taxes.. 

Due to other National bank 

ue to State banksand banke 

Due to trust companies and savings ‘bank 

Dividends unpaid 

ndividual deposits. subject to check.. 

Demand = of deposit 

Certified checks................ direseebeesecsese cosenad . 
Cashier’s oa outstanding 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

I, ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier of the spovennaniid wt 
solemn! —_ thas ~ above statement is true 2 he wi “ 
knowle ~ay ALFRED M B 

Subscribed Any A to before = 5th day of rane coer 

EpwIn. F. Corry, Notary Public. 
LE ROY W. BALDWIN, 
DUNCAN D. PARMLY, } Director 
GEO. 5 NICHOLS. 


Correct—Attest : 





THE INDEPENDENT 





bEPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
New York City. in the o—_ of New York, at the close of 
siness September 80th, 1 


pans and discounts... 
erdrafts, secured and unsecured 
§ bonds to ons circulation. . 
ocks, securities, 
nking house, f A 
her real estate OW 
e from National banks ‘aio (not reserve agents)... eS 


ecks and other cash es 
| 8 ‘od Parco ae 
other Natio 
petional paper currency, nickels and cents 
wful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


fe 
rpgal-tender notes. 
§. certificates for go a deposited... 


pdemption fund ae: ne Treasurer (5 per cent. 
circulation)... 


2,500 00 


MN -52sncstecesapapeceeees $5,589,840 49 


COC ee reer eeeeseeseseee 


LIABILITIES. 
RS FORA s0->- tee eececccccce ceeeseees 


divided profits (less e: sais wi and taxes ‘paid).. 
tional bank-notes outs sap 
e to rast ¢ a antes and savings b: 
vidends u 
dividual deposits subject. to check 
mand certificates of SRBOI. «ss 4008 
ified checks. . cocccccevecccccccoccccccccccce 
hier’s checks outstanding, 
s payable, including ce 
noney borrowed 


Total... eccccse 


ATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
Fane nqaeed G. DALE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
jemnl a fees a above statement is true to De best of my 
a on De belief. Cc . DALE, Cashier. 
ed and sworn to before me this 5th day ~¢ ‘ retober, 1901. 
Lrwis L. Pierce, Notary Public, 
Cit ity and County ‘of N.Y. 
« OSEPH PARK, 
i? J. PARK, 
Wa, H. JENNISON, 


eee eeresesee 


Pere eeeceeeseces 


$5,589,840 49 


orrect—Attest : 
t Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
" City of New York, at the close of business September 80th, 


RESOURCES. * 
ang and discounts 


8. bonds to secure circulation... 
8.bonds tosecure U.S. deposit 
miums on U. S. bouds 
ae, fein epee ee 
nking-house . 


ks and other cash items. 
hanges for Clearing-house 
eh: other National banks 


D per cent. of circulation). coco 
ermal revenue StAMPS.....cecccccecce 


4,778,144 94 


Ne vos waaccuisice $21,480,809 58 
pital stock paid 1 
rplus fund. wee 


fonal beni ees a Poors . 
idends un: _ es 6 outstanding, S00 ceecccceccecescos 


vidual deposits ‘subject to check. 
mand nd eeifcates of lect 9 


8. bond account... TOD 9 

Tota: 

TE — 

JAME 

mnly 

my kni 

ubsc r, i901. 
es ¥. Co. 

Ps ‘a. 

JOHN E. BORNE, { Directors. 

FREDERICK. B, SCHENCK, 


Orrect—Attest : 





EPORT Of THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


at New York wig Dag in a State of New York, at the close of bus!- 
ness September 30th, 
1 RESOU RCES. 


Loans and discounts.. . 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.............. eccccce 
0.8. bonds to oo circulation 

Stocks, securities, e 

Banking house, farnitens and fixtures................ ° 
Other real estate owned 

Due from Natiunal banks (not reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and ——— 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing-bouse.. 

Notes of other National banks.... 


pecie. 
Legal-tonder notes....... ese 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 
Due from 0. S. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund).. . 


WU ade cdvyacecectssdeteece 


16,000 00 
$76,425,587 94 
$2,000,000 00 
2,500,000 00 
1,463,657 14 
‘ 49,500 00 
Due to other National a= 195 eee 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Due to trust hee anies and savings banike 
Dividends un 
{Individual deposits subject to check 


Demand — — ee _—— 
Certified ch 


.) ~, 09 
4,872,752 72 
465 00 


70,407,380 80 


Total. sceccccces $16,425,037 94 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 5 88.: 

I, GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the shove: named bank, do sol- 

emnly swear that the above statement is eras to the beat of my 


knowledge and belief. KOK, Cashier. 
Correct—Attest : FRANCIS kK. AFFLETOR, 
{ Directors. 


Sueageped and sworn to before me this 4th on ‘of October, if 
. A. MasN, Notary Public, Kings Co. Certified in N. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 


Sept. 30, 190: : 
RESOURCES. 
LOGDS ANd GISCOUNIS. .........cccccccccccccccces dokensede 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States Samay sna secure circulation 
Premiums on U. 
Stocks, ponent Bayt 
Banking house, farnttne and fixtures. 
Other real estate ow: 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents 
Due from State banks and — ers 
lnternal revenue stamps 
Checks and other cash tema. 
ree for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currenc 
— een reserve _ 


98,611.20 re) 





, nickels and cents 
ank, viz.: 





Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation)... 

Due from U.S. ‘Treasurer, other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fun 


OM ctu uied ant ahy Sots <nicucameseteciansecce'steee ee 
LEARELIE IM. 


Due to other National RUNES sions ov 5 denen aa a 621 48 
Due to state banks and bankers 
Due to trust com) 
Dividends unpai pe 4 00 
Individual deposits subject to check. 2.227. 4, 186,482 94 
Demand nn of deposit..........0.. 3.” 27,602 42 
Certified check 
Cashier's checks outstanding. enseeavey nee 
5,448,126 44 


tal.. $6,662,649 21 
suTs OF p New York. County or NEw YORK, 8s. 


ERNER, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemn! fa that the above statement is true to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of October, 1901. 
w.c.K ms Higher ar? Public, 


Correct—Attest : 
JOHN W. NIX 
HENRY K 


ROGER Directors. 
CHARLES Re METTLAGE, 
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Spencer Trask & Co 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine St., New York 
Now ready for distribution, 
and mailed upon request, 
October Descriptive List of 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Branch Office 65 State St.,Albany 














HIIGH GRADE 
POY AO) 60 f ky 


We offer only the highest class 
of income bearing securities to 
our patrons. We willsend you 
our list of sound investments 
if you will write for it. 


| io A CF am Gem 


bagatceed TON NEW YORA 
DEVONSH/E 1 NASSAU $7 
MONTREAL 


CANADA L/IFF BLOG 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
§. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital $2,000,000 
Surplus .-. 83,000,000 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. 
Hart, Charles "rn" Charles : Seribner, Edward ©. Hoyt, W. 
Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard’ Delafield, braces R 
opeicten, John Jaco) yt George 8 vn George Frederick 
Hermann Oelrichs, Albert Wigei 
Issues Letters of Credit for Senveiere available in 
all parte of the world. 


TEXAS INVESTMENTS 


FARIS, RANCHES AND SAN ANTONIO CITY 
PROPERTY FOR SALE AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Five years’ experience as land surveyor and fifteen years 
in loaning money on real estate for non-residents and 
foreign loan companies. Will receive money to loan on real 
estate in amounts of not less than $5,000, netting investor 
6% interest. Address 


E. B. CHANDLER, Chandler Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 
Reference: NEw YORK INDEPENDENT. 

WATER AND LIGHT BONDS and 

5% to 8% dividend paying ste stocks a specialty. 


37,1 bank references. Se.d 
ROBT. E. STRAHORN, 1. Wash, 








1876—— 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT, 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loa 
upon real estate. 
27TH WHAR:s 


DIVIDENDS 





American Telephone and Telegraph Go 


A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per sharey 
be paid on Tuesday, October 15, 1901, to stockholders of 
ord at the close of business on Monday, September 3, { 

The transfer books will be closed from October 1 to 
ber 14, 1901, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, 
September 18, 1901. 





INSURANCE 


1851 THE 20 


MASSACHUSETT 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


ar: Ist, 1901 - $26, 245, 6224 
23'920,9 
Bela te gan ae seme 33 20 ant 


lad Laws protect the policy-holder. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Bro 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





A POLICY w ru 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
the estate. 

It supplies a fund tor wife and children against the how 
greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments.and death claims pro 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

Its Trust-Fund policies. with low premiums and cash § 
tees, is unsurpassed 

If you wanta policy for which you will pay about hall 

remium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washis 
eorchenguabte-Tenn Policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 





All form: 
CasH d's 


e Compa 
j. Fs 
F, Tru 


urplus ) 


TOTAL 
Ey 





. THE INDEPENDENT 





ew England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ost Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 

ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 $30,924,972.41 

LIABILITIES 27,881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment oles issued. 

Casu d\stributions paid Epes all ay ~ es. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
» insurance Values to which the aero is entitled by the Massa- 
husetts Stacute. 

Pamphlets rates, and values for any age sent on application to 


e Company’s Office. 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pres. 


j. F. Stevens, Pres. 
F, Trull, Secretary, Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


.G. BULLOCH, President. 
January Ist, 1901, 

$17,775,032.80 

... 15,934,181.90 

URPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
ped by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
C W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent 


PPROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 

or permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 
ve business men. Permanent, giving a large 
mount of indemnity for the family ; semfporary, 
laranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
hile engaged in speculative operations, It 
pecially provides for practical wants, 














iMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
‘PHILADELPHIA. 4 
Ninety-first 
: Annual Statement. 
PPR ONDIEAL. . 035 c5).% cow seneas tas cencenanaanetsteues eee $500,000.00 
f 
oo bm _ irearance oi and all other claims........... p 3. poy 
$2 ,477,069.00 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 








If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 


on application, or call at our office 


and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar Street, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
/B. PIERCE, - ~ - = - Secretary 


. B. BRAINER ~ - Treasurer 
me MIDDLEBROOK, - ” Asst. Secretary 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUABY ist, 1901, 
Capital Stock, all ona Si. 000,00 : 
Re-Insurance Rese 2,045.4) 
Unsettled Losses and other claims. ae tS 
Net Surplus e - 3 3899 71 
$4,851,789 aD 34 





Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 
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EQUITABLE 


a week will about pay the pre - 
mium on an Endowment Policy 
for $1,000. A small amount you 
say. It may appear to your eyes 


like this. 

$1, 
Twenty years from now how- 
ever when the policy matures, 
you may need the money,and 
the amount of the policy will 


look like this 


$100 


In addition to the face of the pol- 
icy,accumulated profits are paid. 
If you would like further inform- 
ation fill up and mail coupon below. 





THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 79 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding an 
Endowment for $ if issued 
to a man_____years of age. 


Name 
Address 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC C 


Mutual Insurance Comp 


New York, January 22d 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the: 
pany. submit the following statement of ‘its affairs® 
st of December, 1900: fi 
Premiums on Marine risks from ist J peer tc 
1900 to 31st December, 1900 . $3,278 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 
uary. 1900 
Total Marine Premiums.. 


Premiums marked off from Ist J wiobisetind 1900, 
to 31st December, 1900 


Interest received 
during the yore $346,028.89 


Rent rece've 
duringtheyear 23,833.36 $369,862:25 


Losses paid dur- 
ing the year 
which were es- 
timated in 1899 
and previous 
WORE. nese $416,202.81 


Peewee erence eseeseseseseresere 


eeee tert raseeensese 


and were — 
ee -_ paid 
in 3900. ..-... $1,101,744.24 


$1,517,947.05 


Less Salvages. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 


Returns of Pre. 
miums and Ex 
<ane $399,096.13 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
= States and State of New York Stock, a 
City, Bank and other Stocks.............. "$5,537 0 
Loans secured by Stocks and special deposits Oe 
in Banks and Trust Company.........«+++ 1,603,001 
Real Estate, corner Wall and me 
William Streets, cost .. 
Paid toward erection of new 
ERE 
Other Real Estate and Claims 
due the Company... ...... 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie. seee Wy t56 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in foreign 
countries 0600 cece ccceneccesateceseecescnse® 
ON eee 


” Ammatttth..ons-csaeseassill EEL 


$1,050,000.00 
622,873.59 
75,000 00 174089 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates ae 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal repres 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. i 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be red@ 
and paid to the holders thereof or their legal representaty 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, fro n whicl 
interest thereon will cease. Lg certiticates to be produ 
time of payment, and canceiled 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net ¢ ne 
miums of the Company for the year ending 8ist Vecembe 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tue 


seventh of May next. 
By order of t e Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec 
TRUSTEES. 


William E. Dodge, 
Cornelius Eldert. 
Ewald Fleitmann, 
Edward F. om 
Horace Gra: 

Clement A. "’riscom, 
Leander N. Lovell 
Clifford A. Hand, 
Anson W. Hard, 
John D. Hewlett, 


Gustav Amsinck, 
Francis M. Bacon, 
Vernon H. — 


Charles D. Le et 
. Mi 


James H. Dunham, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F, A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Prest 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice=Pt 


Will.am os 


B 7 ND ER Ss to hold thirteen copies of Tami 


PENDENT will be furnished by 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. “ 


FTHE INDEPENDENT, 3 
180 Fulton Street, New York, 





